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ARE WE GETTING SOFT?* 


BY GEORGE H. DAVIS 


President of United States Chamber of Commerce 


N A HILL IN PENN VALLEY 

Park in Kansas City, Missouri, my 
home town, there is a beautiful bronze 
statue of the “Pioneer Mother.” It de- 
picts two horses with a mother and her 
baby on one and the family’s earthly 
possessions on the back of the other. 
The father of the family is walking be- 
side, rifle in hand, ready to protect his 
loved ones against any foes, either two- 
or four-footed ones. 

Whenever I am inclined to think that 
conditions are troublesome and get a 
little tired of fighting for the American 
system of free enterprise, I like to drive 
by this statue and get a lift from what 
our forefathers took in their stride as 
a matter of everyday living. 

They gloried in enduring hardship for 
the sake of their principles. That spirit 
has made it possible now for the aver- 
age workingman in this country to live 
far better than royalty did at that time. 

When we consider the courage men 
had in the time of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, as exem- 
plified by Caesar Rodney, who rode 
horseback all night through enemy ter- 
ritory in danger of ambush at any mo- 
ment in order to get from Wilmington, 
Delaware, to Philadelphia in time to cast 
his vote for independence—which after- 
ward proved to be the deciding one—we 
cannot, in this one hundred sixty-second 
year of the blessing of freedom, help but 
feel our faces get red. 

It is not pleasant to compare these 
examples of courage and patriotism with 
the reluctance encountered today to 
stand up and vocally protest against a 
national policy that everyone knows deep 
down in his heart is slowly but surely 
undermining principles that have made 
this the outstanding nation of the world. 

Are we getting soft? 

Can you imagine men of that char- 
acter submitting to the one-sided Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decisions! 
Strange as it may seem, the best illus- 
tration of the employer’s position under 


* Address delivered at the forty-second an- 
hual convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, held in San Francisco, 
California, February 15-17, 1939. 
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that law was given recently by a promi- 
nent agriculturist. 

In witch days in Salem, Massachusetts, 
a man accused of witchcraft was com- 
pelled to climb a tree. The tree was 
then chopped down. If the man was 
killed as it fell, it proved that he was 
innocent; if he escaped with his life, it 
proved that he was guilty, and he was 
promptly hanged! The author of the 
National Labor Relations Act must have 
thought of this legend when specifying 
the employer’s rights. 


Experiments Not New 


Many people feel that the experiments 
of the past few years are twentieth cen- 
tury creations. They are as old as his- 
tory itself! 

I call your attention to the following 
statement, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, in 1885, from “A Journey Through 
the Chinese Empire,” by the Abbe Huc: 

“The nation was divided into two furi- 
ous parties . . . The reformer, or chief 
of the Socialist party was a man of re- 
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markable talent . . . who kept all classes 
in excitement . . . He spoke with elo- 
quence and grace, having the art of giv- 
ing weight to all that he said ... On 
the other hand, he is represented as 
ambitious and as a man who thought 
any means lawful to gain his ends, self- 
willed to obstinacy when he had to sup- 
port an opinion he had once advanced 
. . . To accomplish his enterprise .. . 
he made ample commentaries on all the 
sacred and classical writings, into which 
he insinuated his own opinions. 

“The executive and the tribunals were 
soon filled with his creatures . .. the 
ancient order of things was soon over- 
thrown ... the State should take pos- 
session of all the resources of the empire 
and become the sole master and employer 

. Tribunals were to be established, 
which were to fix the price of provisions 
and merchandise. 


“Tt is evident,’ said the partisans of 
the new scheme, ‘that by these means 
abundance and happiness will reign 
throughout the land.’ ‘In theory,’ said 
the opposition, ‘nothing can be more at- 
tractive, in practice more injurious.’ The 
reformer remained ever calm and imper- 
turbable . . . His social revolution was 
not successful; the nation became more 
deeply plunged in misery than ever .. .” 

And then came Genghis Khan, cruel, 
relentless, pillager of what remained of 
Eastern civilization! 


In the latter days of the old Roman 
Republic, after the character of the peo- 
ple had deteriorated they were willing 
to submit to any degree of tyranny or 
dictatorship, except not willing to have 
a king. They were finally willing to 
endure almost any indignity if they were 
given free food and certain license. 


This desertion of principle was that 
which finally spelled the ruin of one of 
the strongest nations of the earth. 


Coming back to our own country, I 
should like to quote you part of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Frankfort, 
Kentucky, Commonwealth on June 7, 
1837, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Martin Van Buren: 


“. . . Desolation has overtaken all in- 
dustry, and the spirit of enterprise is 
dead. The experiment has done its work, 
and men are calmly and soberly look- 
ing at it in its origin, its progress, and 
its end. 

“. . . The doctrine of taking the re- 
sponsibility in contravention of the will 
of Congress must be abandoned by the 
executive .. .” 





These words, written 100 years ago, 
sound strangely familiar. Let us hope 
that a similar editorial will not be writ- 
ten at the conclusion of the present 
“cycle of experiments.” 


Stirred to Action 


History shows that after a certain 
length of time at least a small group of 
citizens begin to realize the threat to 
the American idea, and this stirs them 
to action. 

About two years ago, a group com- 
posed of both so-called big and little 
business men set up a program of activ- 
ity which was accepted by about 1,500 
cities and towns, with about 1,000,000 
men working, to show that business is 
not the enemy of the people but the 
motivating force that provides a living 
for all of us. As a result of this effort 
and the realization that there are no 
newfangled short cuts to prosperity, the 
average citizen, concluding that the 
much advertised new panaceas, all of 
which have been tried in history with 
the same failure that attended our pres- 
ent experiments, is now ready for sound 
doctrine. 

Communism and dictatorship, which 
have put such a blight on several na- 
tions of the world, are only possible 
when people are misled as to the cause 
of their troubles. There is much evi- 
dence that we are fast approaching a 
sane appraisal of our economic and 
social problems in this country. 

It seems unbelievable that the citi- 
zens of today would be so cowardly as 
to leave an almost impossible debt for 
the next generation to pay. Our chil- 
dren will have their own problems to 
solve without our tying a millstone of 
$40,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,000 debt 
around their necks. 

With a view to avoiding this legacy 
before it is too late, the same group of 
businessmen is now attacking specifi- 
cally certain conditions that threaten our 
very existence as a republic. 

The objective is to create a sentiment 
which will find its expression in Con- 
gress against the increasing burden of 
taxation and deficit financing—the two 
things which place in Washington’s 
hands the control and allocation of most 
of our working capital. 

We all know that to harvest the sow- 
ing of fear and distrust and overturn 
the established order _ revolutionists 
march with muskets. Black shirts, brown 
shirts, secret orders, storm-troopers, 
seizure of the army—their part we all 
know. 


Muskets of Money 


What we don’t seem to realize is that 
we, being a wealthy nation, do it differ- 
ently—as one of the young “professors” 
said, “by subterfuge”—painlessly, but 
just as effectively. Our muskets are 
money! 

The head of PWA does not march with 
armed men into 124 municipalities to 
confiscate private power plants. He 
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marches in with $160,000,000. Retail 
stores are not taken over by force, as in 
Russia. We establish competitive co- 
operatives with money that was appro- 
priated “to relieve distress.” 

Banks do not yield up their buildings 
to armed forces. They are compelled by 
circumstances to invest their depositors’ 
money in government bonds, and face 
competition in thirty-four great federal 
lending agencies. 

We, as American citizens, would fight 
an overturn to the Fascist state by 
armed troops; yet we have complacently 
viewed the march which has taken us a 
long way down the road to the social- 
istic state. 

Washington today controls and allo- 
cates most of our working capital; it 
fixes wages, fixes hours, and fixes prices 
and is in 250 different lines of business, 
with government competition increasing 
daily. Washington is moving surely into 
state capitalism that marks the totali- 
tarian countries of Europe. 

While the American system of free 
enterprise in the United States, like any- 
thing else with a human element, is not 
perfect, certainly there is nothing up to 
date to suggest that operation of busi- 
ness by government has improved the 
management. If we believe in so-called 
mandates, the voters in the elections of 
November 8 said, in no uncertain terms, 
that none of the experiments, either for- 
eign or domestic, can compare with our 
system. The voters also said, by impli- 
cation at least, that they expect busi- 
ness men to carry on and to state their 
views publicly. 


Common Sense Lacking 


While all progress depends upon 
change, it certainly is not displaying the 
customary American common sense to 
insist over and over, like a parrot, upon 
continuing schemes that are acknowl- 
edged failures. 

They do a lot of research in Washing- 
ton. The trouble is that it does not enter 
into domestic consumption. We do not 
profit by our own “researches.” For ex- 
ample, the government made the most 
intensive and extensive study of govern- 
ment price-fixing that was ever made. 
It extended over forty-six centuries, and 
more than 500 governmental experiments 
were studied, from the first in Egypt, 
2830 B.C., down to 1922 A.D. 

I quote the conclusions reached from 
this comprehensive study, as set forth 
in the government report: 


“The history of government limitation 
of price seems to teach one clear lesson: 
That, in attempting to ease the burdens 
of the people in a ‘time of high prices 
by artificially setting a limit to them, 
the people are not relieved but only ex- 
change one set of ills for another which 
is greater. Among these ills are (1) the 
withholding of goods from the market, 
because, consumers being in the major- 
ity, price-fixing is usually in their inter- 
est; (2) the dividing of the community 
into two hostile camps one only of which 
considers that the government acts in 


its interest; (3) the practical difficulties 
of enforcing such limitation in prices 
which in the very nature of the case re- 
quires the co-operation of both producer 
and consumer to make it effective.” 


Learn Nothing from History 


It is said that the only thing we learn 
from history is that “we learn nothing 
from history.” But we do not have to 
resort to history. Every man in this 
audience will recall the ill-fated efforts 
in recent years at government price- 
fixing. 

Government leaders in Great Britain 
tried a short cut to prosperity through 
government edict. They said in effect: 
“We have practically all the rubber in 
the world. The world needs rubber. 
Let’s put a price of a dollar a pound on 
it, and things will be soft for all of us 
in Great Britain.” Economic jaw smiled 
behind her hand and set her inscrutable 
forces to work. She set in motion all 
the forces of replacement. She recovered 
rubber that had previously gone on the 
ash heap. She planted new areas to 
rubber. She invented substitutes. She 
built up a great ground swell of univer- 
sal resentment in rubber’s greatest mar- 
ket. The United States government ad- 
ministration took note and c-lled on its 
citizens to curtail as far as possible the 
use and purchase of rubber. 

Governmental expediency brought its 
own tragedy, and rubber sold for less 
than before the misguided experiment 
took place. 

There is the long, sad story of Brazil’s 
official effort to affect coffee marketing 
and prices. But in those periods in 
which there was apparent success eco- 
nomic law was quietly and relentlessly 
at work, until there culminated the 
debacle when Brazil found herself hold- 
ing three years’ of the world supply of 
coffee in her warehouses. Brazil’s “de- 
fense of coffee” contributed not a little 
to the general collapse of commodity 
prices and the resultant distress to all 
peoples the world over. 

The Cuban government attempted to 
regulate prices and to govern sales of 
sugar. Economic law smiled again and 
brought the price from 13 to 11 and 5 
to 3 cents a pound. 

Japan established an Imperial Silk 
Company to buy surplus stocks of raw 
silk. Government encouragement and 
even financial backing were unable to 
stop the destructive influences set in 
motion. 

Consider the history of nitrate and 
the efforts of the Chilean government, 
with a supposed monopoly, to circumvent 
economic law. Consider also Italy and 
the case of sulphur; Japan and the story 
of camphor; the futile attempts of gov- 
ernment to influence the economic cur- 
rent of potash, of cotton, of quinine, of 
Spanish mercury, of Mexican sisal. 

In fact, for 4,000 years political ex- 
pediency, with sleigh bells ringing, has 
challenged economic law, and in every 
single instance has come out vanquished. 
It would seem that this enlightened 
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American people would learn, if not 
from history then from its own recent 
experience, that there is no Santa Claus 
in government. 

The voters also indicated that they 
realize that, if the American system of 
business freedom is destroyed, there 
will go with it the destruction of politi- 
cal freedom and religious freedom as 
well. 

Now that the people, as all popular 
polls show, are again realizing that 
business is helpful, not hurtful, that re- 
strictions upon business should be re- 
moved, the way to make effective the 
second phase of this effort is clear. 

The government is engaged in a gi- 
gantic spending program “to provide 
jobs,” it says, “and increase purchasing 
power.” But these spendings have 
proved to be doing the opposite. We 
have today: A badly crippled capital 
goods industry; unemployment still in 
eight figures; demands for relief that 
are greater from youth as well as old 
age. 

This public spending, which might 
achieve temporarily a show of business 
activity, is simply a “smoke screen.” 
The more blood pumped into the veins 
of public enterprise, the less there is to 
sustain and invigorate private enter- 
prise. 

What has been accomplished is to set 
up government agencies to do the work 
formerly done by private enterprise. 
Thus we move straight down the road 
by which “business will logically be re- 
quired to disappear,” as predicted by 
Chief Planner Tugwell in 1932—and 
whose philosophy still persists in Wash- 
ington. 

And the man who wants to hold his 
job and the man who wants to get a 
job are beginning to realize they are 
affected more disastrously than anyone 
else by this misguided chase after “pur- 
chasing” power. 


Awakening to Tax Burden 


The public is beginning to realize that, 
to cover this large spending designed to 
revivify “purchasing power,” a tax bur- 
den has been increased to the point 
where it is impossible for business to 
expand and men to be re-employed. 

When you consider that a ranch owner 
who puts up a new fence may encounter, 
unknowingly, 191 taxes, that there are 
126 separate taxes on a pair of shoes, 
159 on a bar of soap, 148 on a pair of 
overalls, and 125 on a cotton dress, you 
get 2 picture of what we must do when 
we go in for pump-priming and why 
pump-priming has so little permanent 
effect. 

All of us should understand that gov- 
ernment money, which can come only 
from taxes and borrowings, is our 
money—and that “taxes are paid in the 
Sweat of every man who labors.” 

We all must realize that the burden 
of taxation cannot be shifted to the 
Shoulders of a “chosen few;” that it 
bends the backs of all who are a part of 
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the business system—the employer, the 
investor, the consumer. Its first direct 
result is to hinder employment. 

The business man, caught between two 
millstones, knows. The problem he must 
face makes perfectly clear to him how 
taxes cut both ways. 

You and I must stop cheering poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats, and reformers when 
they propose to spend our money reck- 
lessly and ill-advisedly. 

Government of course is necessary. 
Without some of its functions we could 
not exist. But many of its services are 
not that kind. Whenever we criticize 
wasteful spending or extravagant costs 
of government most people think of “re- 
lief.” Of course we do not want to let 
anyone starve, but remember that only 
one-sixth of government costs are used 
for relief. 


Supplanting Free Enterprise 


Most of government spending is not 
to relieve distress and unemployment. 
The appalling fact is that it is deliber- 
ately used to pay for hundreds of new 
controls and competitions set up to 
supplant the American free enterprise 
system. This spending is designed to 
cause our American system of free en- 
terprise eventually to disappear. 

To realize how far this program of 
state capitalism is under way, we must 
let this fact sink in: Government— 
local, state, and federal—is spending 
$120,000 a minute each eight-hour work- 
ing day six days a week this year. 

This means that we and all other pro- 
ducers—all workers, employers, and in- 
vestors—have got to find that much for 
government, and it takes on the average 
more than a fourth of our time—two 
and one-fifth hours in each eight-hour 
working day—to produce enough income 
to equal what government spends. 

The answer to it all is less costly gov- 
ernment, less government spending. 

Profits are necessary if business is to 
provide goods and pay rolls, and waste- 
ful government spending and the re- 
sultant taxation are obstacles in provid- 
ing permanent jobs. Every citizen, espe- 
cially those engaged in labor, must be 
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shown what these spendings mean to 
him personally and to the other men and 
women of tomorrow. 

I am proud to be a member of this 
outstanding American National Live 
Stock Association of necessarily “rugged 
individualists’ who fought from the 
start against all forms of parentalism 
and who have had less governmental 
assistance than any other branch of 
agriculture. The outstanding feature of 
this assistance seemed to be paying a 
ranchman not to use his winter pasture 
in the summer time, which certainly 
caused many an honest man to make 
excuses to his conscience for accepting 
the money. You cattlemen who can take 
drought, cuts in tariff, reciprocal trade 
treaties, and low prices as things to be 
met and overcome can do more than any 
one group I know of to lead the fight to 
restore the tried and true system of 
American free enterprise. 

So far as I know, the government has 
not yet begun to deal actively in live 
stock in competition with the rancher, 
but it is following the same system of 
making higher loans at cheaper interest 
rates than banks, and this is the system 
that has resulted in its active participa- 
tion in grain, butter, and many other 
products. 

With twenty-one states now fixing 
milk prices to dealer, farmer, and con- 
sumer, there certainly is cause for 
alarm, as it is a short step from milk 
to beef in the program of regimentation. 


“Something Should Be Done” 


Most people say, “Something should 
be done about it!” You can do some- 
thing about it more than just striving 
for economic recovery. 

We must re-establish the proved sys- 
tem of free American enterprise we once 
knew and which at one time was the 
envy of foreign competitors. 

If you will individually undertake to 
express your opinions and views to your 
neighbors and to your communities and, 
of still greater importance, to your con- 
gressmen and senators, we will, I am 
sure, have less of the type of destruc- 
tive legislation and fewer of the type of 
radical legislators. Tell your commu- 
nity. Tell your congressmen. Tell them 
by word of mouth. Tell them by letter. 
Tell them by telegram. Tell them by 
broadcast. But tell them! 

Do not forget that most effective re- 
sults can be obtained working through 
voluntary groups such as chambers of 
commerce and trade associations like the 
American National group. In this way 
there is unity of program and unity of 
action. Those seeking political power 
fear organized groups. That is why dic- 
tators abolish them. 

Local and vocal expression has been 
the strength of America’s business free- 
dom in the past, and, again, if you in- 
dividually will lend a heart and hand, 
such influence will restore and preserve 
free enterprise in this country, its first 
and its last home. 








SOIL CONSERVATION 
IN ANCIENT PERU * 


BY D. R. WICKES AND W. C. LOWDERMILK' 


HE TERRACES OF PERU ARREST 
Wy the attention of the student of soil 
erosion. Conservationists may well pon- 
der and study the agriculture of Peru in 
its development of crop plants and in 
the adaptation of sustained land use to 
steep, mountainous slopes. The value of 
land will have new meanings. Invest- 
ments in the conservation of soils par- 


bamba, headwaters of the Amazon, about fifty miles northwest of Cuzco. 


take of an economy of survival rather 
than of scarcity or of abundance. And 
the Herculean achievement of establish- 
ing a permanent agriculture or sustained 
use of land for cultivated crops in a for- 
bidding mountainous area stands as one 
of the wonders of the world. 

The beginnings of agriculture in Peru, 
probably some hundreds of years before 
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The ruins of Machu Pichu, including the extensive irrigated terrace system. The 
ruins, abandoned for hundreds of years, are located in the valley of the Rio Uru- 


The 


community constituted one of the farthest outposts of the Inca Empire in the 


jungles of the Amazon Valley. 
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the Christian era,2 may have been on 
lands recently aggraded by rivers jin 
flood and left bare and ready for plant- 
ing as water receded. However, it ap- 
pears that most of the country up to the 
line of perpetual snow and ice was for- 
merly occupied by forests, most of which 
were gradually destroyed by the inhab- 
itants, though a few still persist. The 
forested areas were probably first culti- 
vated by essartage, the milpa system, 
which is still in use in the forested areas 
in the Amazon Basin. As there prac- 
ticed, every two years a patch of ground 
is prepared by felling the smaller trees, 
leaving the larger ones standing. A 
great bonfire or series of bonfires is 
made as soon as the branches are dry 
enough to burn. The brushwood and 
tangle of creeping plants is thus de- 
stroyed, leaving the ground bare except 
for killed large trees. The vegetable 
ashes serve as fertilizer; and, after the 
ground is broken up with clubs, seeds 
or cuttings are dippled in with pointed 
stakes. The chief food crop is manioc 
(Manihot), though corn is much planted 
by some tribes. The ground will only 
carry two crops, and so a fresh patch 
must be cleared and broken up after the 
second harvest. Whiffen says the dis- 
used plots are never again tilled for 
plantation, though in Central America 
they may be cultivated after the lapse 
of many years with restoration of for- 
ests in what amounts to a long rotation.) 

But in the temperate or higher areas 
the slowness with which the forest is re- 
stored after cultivation of the soil would 
soon necessitate other methods, particu- 
larly in the event of an increasing or 
even stationary population to be main- 
tained. In the absence of effective meth- 
ods to prevent it, accelerated soil erosion 
would also almost certainly occur in 
these areas after the removal of forests 
and cultivation. 

There is some evidence that following 
the removal of forests for cultivation 
this accelerated soil erosion actually took 
place. On the island of Titicaca, which 
was extensively cultivated in early times, 
the surface is described as largely cov- 
ered with rocks and stones, with many 
boulders forming apparently an erosion 
pavement even in the better fields.6 The 
immense deposits of alluvium in the val- 
ley of the Urubamba and other valleys 
of the Sierra may well have received 
contributions from the accelerated ero- 
sion which would almost inevitably fol- 
low the cultivation of deforested moun- 





*Reprinted from Soil Conservation, official 
organ of the Soil Conservation Service. 

1Dr. Wickes is library research worker, and 
Dr. Lowdermilk is Chief, Division of Research, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C 

2Qlson, R. L. Old empires in the Andes. 
Nat. Hist. v. 31, pp. 3, 4, 15. 1931; Cook, O. F. 
Staircase farms of the ancients. Nat. Geog. 
Mag. v. 29, p. 474. 1916. 

3 Cook, O. F. Agriculture and native vege- 
tation in Peru. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci. v. $. 
1916; Bingham, H. Inea land, f. 145. 1922. 

4 Whiffen, T.. The north-west Amazons. PpP- 
103-105. 1915. ; 

5 Cook, O. F. Milpa agriculture. Smithsonian 
Inst. Ann. Rept., p. 312. 1919. 

®@Gregory, H. E. Geographical 
Titicaca. Bull. Amer. Geog. Soc. v. 
1913. 
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A town in Peru, with terraced fields for the support of its inhabitants. 


tain slopes. The evidence that some 
terraces built on the mountain 
sides and along stream beds were 
supplied with soil not from the slopes 
themselves but from elsewhere? tends to 
confirm the belief that serious soil ero- 
sion had taken place, in some cases at 
least, before the terraces were con- 
structed. 


During the Inca period, approximately 
A. D. 1000 to 1500, laws were made for 
the protection of remaining forests 
“where they were of any importance,” 
and their cutting was restricted to the 
regions where the people were in want 
of fuel. “It was ordained that they 
should be cut in due order and license, 
according to the requirements.’’8 


Potatoes may have been the earliest 
cultivated crop in the temperate parts of 
Peru, as they are indigenous to its coast 
and that of Chile including the slopes of 
the Cordillera de La Costa and have al- 
ways been a source of food to the wan- 
dering aborigines in Chile.9 Their culture 
Spread very early through the uplands 
of Peru. They were probably cultivated 


a 


7Cook, O. F. Staircase farms, pp. 475, 494, 
496, 497. 1916: Garcilasso de la Vega, The Inca. 
First part of the royal commentaries of the 
Yneas, Markhanm’s trans., v. 2, p. 4: “the rocks 
were removed and earth was brought from 
elsewhere . . .” 1871. 

*Polo de Ondegardo, J. Rites and laws of 
the Yneas, Ed. by C. R. Markham, p. 165. 

*Payne, E. J. History of the New World 
called America, y. 1, p. 312. 1892. 
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there by groups who lived largely by 
hunting, at some time before the Chris- 
tian Era.10 With the domestication of 
the llama a more settled life would re- 
sult, and this combination of herding and 
potato culture still persists in the basin 
of Lake Titicaca and other highlands 
where corn will not ripen on account of 
the low temperature. In the temperate 
parts where climate is less severe, corn, 
which was very early introduced—per- 
haps also before the Christian Era, likely 
from Paraguay by way of the Gran 
Chacoll—had practically taken the place 
of potatoes as an article of diet before 
the discovery of America by Europeans.!2 


The fertility of the alluvial soil in the 
valley bottoms, frequently renewed by 
deposits of mud from the streams in 
flood, must have encouraged the develop- 
ment of continued agriculture with crop 
production year after year on the same 
lands. The spreading of water from the 
streams on to land it would not other- 
wise reach, as was evidently done before 
the Inca times—probably A. D. 100018— 





10 Payne, E. J. op. cit. v. 1, p. 312; cf. Means, 
P. A. Outline of the culture-sequence in the 
Andean area. Proceedings 19th Internat. Cong. 
of Americanists, p. 237. 1915. 

11 Payne, E. J. op. cit. vil, pp. 326-329. 

12 Payne, E. J. op. cit. v. 1, p. 313. 

13 Avila, Francisco de. Narrative of the 
errors and diabolical rites in which the In- 
dians of Huarochiri lived in ancient times, 
Ed. by C. R. Markham, pp. 144-146; Means, 
P. A. Biblioteca Andina, Part One. Trans. 
Conn. Acad. Arts and Sci., v. 29, p. 310. 1928. 


not only made it possible to raise crops 
during times of little or no rainfall but 
assisted in maintaining the fertility of 
the soil on those areas also. As popula- 
tion increased, more and more land was 
so irrigated, streams were narrowed and 
straightened by the construction of stone 
walls, and terraces with stone retaining 
walls, likely used first in valley bottoms 
as a means of holding soil during floods, 
were extended farther and farther up 
the slopes.14 Of the work of this period, 
O. F. Cook says: “At altitudes between 
5,000 and 11,000 feet, agriculture was of 
the terrace system, which the ancient 
Peruvians carried to a higher develop- 
ment than any other people. The mega- 
lithic retaining walls, built of huge 
rocks, unsquared, but fitted together with 
precision, testify to a high degree of in- 
dustry, organization, and skill, and must 
be reckoned among the chief wonders of 
the ancient world. Hundreds of square 
miles of land were reclaimed by straight- 
ening rivers, walling, filling, leveling, 
and covering with a deep layer of fine 
soil. All these artificial lands had also 
to be irrigated, often by carrying the 
water channels for many miles through 
craggy mountains or along precipitous 
slopes. After being cropped with maize 
continuously for centuries the terrace 
farms are still fertile, and have enabled 





4Cf. Garcilasso de la Vega, op. cit. v. 2, 
p. 2, 4 








millions of people to live in a region 
that in its natural condition could have 
been of no use for agricultural pur- 
poses.”’15 


Dillman S. Bullock considers that all 
the land which could be irrigated was 
probably used by the Indians in the pro- 
duction of food crops before the coming 
of the Spanish about 1530.16 Aside from 
the irrigated areas, large areas higher 
up which received more rainfall were 
also cultivated with fallow periods, but 
a considerable part of this land appears 
now to have lost its fertility.17 


The conquest of Peru by the Spaniards 
must have brought great injury to the 
agriculture of Peru. The conquerors 
sought not for foodstuffs or ordinary 
crops, but for treasures with which they 
could enrich themselves and their coun- 
try beyond the sea. Accordingly, aside 
from the large numbers of people who 
perished in the wars connected with the 
conquest great numbers were taken from 
their farms to work in the mines of 
Potosi and elsewhere. Others were 
forced to work on coca plantations in a 
climate to which they were not adapted, 
with the result that large numbers died. 
Diseases to which they were unaccus- 
tomed, brought in by the Spaniards and 
spreading rapidly, such as_ smallpox, 
tuberculosis, and measles, also contrib- 
uted to reduce the population.18 It is 
generally agreed that during the early 
colonial period the population decreased 
enormously. Moreover, with this change 
of government, great irrigation works 
were allowed to fall into disrepair and 
ruin, decreasing the area which could be 
irrigated. Terraces in many places were 
abandoned and grew up to weeds or for- 
est. The population at the time of the 
Spanish conquest has been stated to have 
been at least 10,000,000, some saying 
20,000,000.19 The census of 1862 gave a 
total of 2,487,916 and that of 1876, 
2,669,106. 

Sutton names three causes or accom- 
paniments of the retrogression of agri- 
culture and population since the 16th 
century: (a) a colonial policy based on 
mercantilism; (b) a policy of the Repub- 
lican era based upon the same doctrine, 
exaggerating the importance of exports 
and neglecting the consuming powers of 
the home population; (c) the applying 
of standardized mass production and 
cheap labor to an industry characterized 
by the law of diminishing returns and 
requiring the most interested intelligence 
on the part of the individual worker.20 





15Foot-plow agriculture in Peru. Smith- 
sonian Inst. Ann. Rept., p. 487. 1918. 

16 Bullock, D. S. The agricultural situation 
in Peru, 1923. ms., photo. 219. 

17 Cook, O. F. Agriculture and native vege- 
tation in Peru. Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., v. 6, 
p. 293. 1916. 

18 Popenoe, P. Proc. 19th Internat. Cong. of 
Americanists, 1915, p. 619; Forbes, D. Jour. 
Ethnol. Soc. London, v. 2, p. 198. 1870; Bing- 
ham, H. Inca land, p. 261. 1922. 

19Ugarte, C. A. Economic life of ancient 
Peru. Reprint from Inter-America, v. 8, p. 
129. 1924; Sutton, C. W. Jour. Land and Pub. 
Utility Econ., v. 5, p. 372. 1929. 

20 Land economics and reclamation in Peru, 
p. 372. 1929. 
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He considered the population in 1929 to 
be not much more than half that at the 
time of the conquest. 

Much land has continued to be culti- 
vated, however, with the addition of 
various crops, notably wheat and barley, 
and by much the same methods as were 
used in ancient times, though oxen for 
ploughing have been introduced. More- 
over, in recent years population has 
tended to increase, so that some have 
gone so far as to state that the number 
of Indians is probably now as large as 
it was before the Spanish conquest.?1 
The total population was calculated by 
a committee of the Geographical Society 
of Lima to be 4,609,999 in 1896, and in 
1927 it was estimated as 6,147,000. By 
far the larger part of the population is 
Indian, direct descendants of the Que- 
chuas and Aymaras, who lived there 
under the Inca regime.22 Ancient irri- 
gating systems have been repaired, and 
the land is again being brought under 
cultivation.23 

In 1925 C. W. Sutton was reported as 
estimating that there were approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 acres (400.000 hectares) 
under cultivation in the coastal zone, 
and in the rest of the Republic a total 
of 1,800,000 acres (750,000 hectares) de- 
voted almost entirely to products con- 
sumed locally (altogether, 1,150,000 hec- 
tares).24 The figures published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for 1929 gave 
the total cultivated area for the Repub- 
lic as 1,463,867 hectares. Of crops, pota- 
toes have the largest area, 285,274 hec- 
tares; and corn comes a close second 
with 280,412 hectares. Wheat has 142,- 
154 hectares, and barley 124,806 hec- 
tares, cotton 126,883 hectares. No other 
crop approaches 100,000 hectares, though 
sugar has 77,987 hectares. 

Thus, without iron implements, wheels 
or draft animals, without a knowledge 
of chemistry or of writing, the ancient 
Peruvians developed an agriculture which 
persisted through hundreds of years, 
mastered soil erosion, and is still con- 
tinuing, with slight change, over consid- 
erable areas. In the domestication of 
potatoes they conferred a great benefit 
on the human race. They have left a 
remarkable example of success along 
with one of partial failure, in the cul- 
tivation of sloping lands. The failure 
appears to have occurred on lands not 
irrigated which became exhausted of 
certain plant foods essential to the pro- 
duction of crops. For intelligent indus- 
try, for solving problems in land use 
which we have not yet the temerity (or 
need) to undertake, for preventing soil 
erosion, and for the conservation of soil 
and water, the ancient inhabitants of 
Peru must be acknowledged as the first 
soil conservationists of the New World. 





21See Bingham, H. Inca land, p. 261. 1922. 

22 Bullock, D. S. op. cit., p. 8; Milstead, H. 
P. Distribution of crops in Peru. Economie 
Geog. v. 4, p. 88. 1928. 

23 Bullock, D. S. op. cit., photo. 219; Bing- 
ham, H. In the wonderland of Peru. Nat. 
Geog. Mag., v. 24, p. 490. 1913. 

24Dunn, W. E. Peru, a commercial and in- 
dustrial handbook, p. 98. 1925. 


MEAT IMPORTS 11 PER 
CENT OF SLAUGHTER 


HAT MEAT IMPORTS IN JAN. 

uary, 1939, rose many times above 
the promised “small fraction” of federal] 
domestic slaughter is shown in the fol- 
lowing letter written recently to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull by F. §&, 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association: 


“Throughout the progress of the vari- 
ous negotiations for reciprocal trade 
agreements your department has repeat- 
edly urged that the imports of commodi- 
ties handled in trade agreements were 
nominal in proportion to the consump- 
tion in this country and therefore the 
concessions made could not be detri- 
mental. In connection with the announce- 
ment of the original Canadian trade 
agreement it was stated that the annual 
quota of calves admissible at the reduced 
rate was equivalent to 0.25 per cent of 
the average annual slaughter of cattle 
(including calves) in the United States 
for the period 1928-32, while for cattle 
weighing over 700 pounds the quota was 
equivalent to 0.75 per cent on the same 
basis. Combined, this would be the 
equivalent of 1 per cent of the domestic 
slaughter. 

“In connection with the new agreement 
with that country, the following state- 
ment appears: 

“‘The new quota represents about one 
and one-eighth per cent of the average 
annual slaughter of cattle (including 
calves) in the United States, thus assur- 
ing to the domestic industry nearly the 
whole market.’ 

“In connection with calves, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

“ ‘By the new agreement the same rate 
is continued, but the quota is raised to 
100,000 head, a small fraction of the 
domestic slaughter.’ 

“T have before me the March 4 edition 
of ‘Foreign Crops and Markets.’ On 
page 141 appears a statement entitled 
‘United States Cattle Imports Increase, 
and following a general statement in re- 
gard to the matter a table is shown in 
which the imports of dutiable cattle, 
canned beef, and other beef are all re- 
duced to a dressed-weight basis. For the 
month of January, 1938, on this basis our 
imports amounted to 3 per cent of the 
federally inspected slaughter of cattle 
and calves also reduced to a dressed- 
weight basis. For the month of January, 
1939, on the same basis of figuring our 
imports amounted to 11.7 per cent of the 
federally inspected slaughter of cattle 
and calves. This certainly would not in- 
dicate that there has been assured to the 
domestic industry nearly the whole 
market. 

“If a fair conversion basis were used 
for converting canned beef to a dressed- 
weight basis, the percentage would be 
even higher because the conversion 1S 
made simply by multiplying the pounds 
of canned beef imported by two, assum- 
ing that 100 pounds of dressed beef 
would make fifty pounds of canned beef. 
That is not a proper conversion basis. 

“There was absolutely no reason for 
increasing the cattle quotas in the re- 
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opened Canadian agreement, except that 
the Canadian producers, enriched to the 
extent of $10 per head, according to 
their own admission, by the original 
agreement, wanted more of the same. 
The figures quoted above show that you 
utterly failed to protect the interest of 
domestic producers in the matter. This 
disregard of the interests of American 
producers can have only one ultimate re- 
sult; namely, the repeal of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Act.” 


CATTLE FOR GULF COAST 
AIM OF USDA BREEDERS 


Y ATTEMPT TO COMBINE THE 
A tolerance of Brahman cattle to 
tropical and semi-tropical conditions with 
the superior beef-producing qualities of 
the country’s major beef breeds is being 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 


Pasture produces beef economically. 
Along the Gulf Coast from Florida to 
Texas there are pastures which may be 
grazed nearly the year around. But the 
American breeds that thrive in cooler 
climates do not do so well under the 
semi-tropical conditions along the coast. 


In experiments conducted at the Iberia 
Live Stock Experiment Station, Jeaner- 
ette, Louisiana, under the immediate 
supervision of A. O. Rhoad, Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle were used as representa- 
tives of the popular beef breeds of Brit- 
ish origin and Guzerats as representa- 
tives of the Brahmans. 


There are wide physical differences 
between them. The popular breeds 
originated in England and Scotland 
where they became acclimated to mod- 
erate climatic conditions. The Brahmans 
originated in tropical Asia and spread 
to tropical Africa. They are character- 
ized by short hair, a rather large hump 
over the shoulders and excessive skin in 
the region of the navel and dewlap. 


In attempting to develop new types 
by crossing the two species, department 
scientists were interested in determining 
the relative resistance of the British 





beef breeds, Brahmans, and their crosses 
to climatic factors such as high tem- 
perature and high humidity and to the 
effect of sun and shade on respiratory 
rate, body temperature, and grazing 
habits. 

At the beginning of a warm day fol- 
lowing a warm night, breathing rate of 
the purebred Guzerat was normal— 
about 15 per minute. The halfbreds and 
quarterbreds were about 30 respirations 
a minute higher, and the purebred Angus 
70 respirations higher. When the ani- 
mals were placed in the sun, respiration 
increased rapidly for the three-quarters 
and purebred Angus. The respiration of 
the halfbred and purebred Guzerats in- 
creased only moderately. 

When the three-quarters and pure- 
bred Angus were placed in the sun, body 
temperatures shot upward and con- 
tinued to rise for a short time even after 
the animals were led back to shade. The 
halfbred and purebred Guzerats with 
shorter hair and more sweat glands were 
able to throw off excess body heat and 
retain a nearly normal body tempera- 
ture. The Aberdeen-Angus and other 
beef breeds, in fact, sweat very little, 
while a Guzerat may sweat profusely. 

Throughout the observations it was 
noted by Mr. Rhoad that hot weather 
did not influence rumination of purebred 
and halfbred Guzerats. But the three- 
quarter and purebred Angus often 
ceased ruminating when temperatures 
became excessively high drring the day. 

The ability of the purebred and cross- 
bred Guzerats to withstand heat shows 
up in a practical way. In observations 
of time spent in grazing during a bright, 
hot day the purebred Guzerat spent 
three-fourths of the daylight hours 
grazing. The Angus spent only half a 
day. When resting, the purebred Angus 
went to a shady spot, while the Guzerats 
remained in the sun. The halfbreeds 
and quarterbreeds spent almost as much 
time grazing as the Guzerats but rested 
part of the time in the shade and part 
in the sun. 

The department’s investigations show- 
ed that the Angus-Guzerat calves reach- 
ed a weaning weight about three weeks 


A. O. Rhoad, in charge of the Iberia, Louisiana, live-stock experiment farm of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, times the breathing rate of halfbred 
Brahman and Aberdeen-Angus cow in comparison with rates of a three-quarters 
bred and purebred Brahman and a purebed Aberdeen-Angus after exposure to heat 
and sunlight of the Gulf Coast. Brahman cattle are provided with sweat glands to 
carry off excessive moisture, thus keeping body temperature from rising unduly 
i the tropics, where these animals originated. Purebred Aberdeen-Angus, from 
milder climate, do not have such sweat glands. 
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ahead of Angus calves, indicating great- 
er adaptability. Somes crosses are bet- 
ter than others. For instance, three- 
quarter Angus calves from purebred An- 
gus bulls and halfbred Angus-Guzerat 
cows were growthier than calves from a 
crossbred sire and a purebred Angus 
dam. This is probably explained by the 
fact that Angus-Guzerat cows give more 
milk than purebred Angus cows, and as 
a result the calves from the crossbred 
cows grew faster. 

The studies thus far, Mr. Rhoad points 
out, have proved the desirability of 
Brahman blood in cattle in the Gulf 
Coast area. These experiments over a 
considerable time should reveal the 
proper percentage of Brahman blood for 
the most satisfactory crossbred type. 


STATE TRADE BARRIERS 
CRITICIZED IN REPORT 


CTION LOOKING TOWARD THE 
removal of interstate trade barriers 
which are causing “incalculable economic 
loss” to the nation is recommended by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a special report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The report, “Barriers to Inter- 
nal Trade in Farm Products,” shows that 
practically every state has placed regu- 
lations and restrictions upon interstate 
trade in foods and other commodities. 
Every farm product is affected. The 
regulations and restrictions include dis- 
criminatory inspection fees, licenses, and 
taxes; conflicting food grading, labeling, 
and packaging laws; and a bewildering 
maze of quarantines, embargoes, etc. 

In a foreword, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace says, “it was 
thought that the Constitution insured 
free trade between the states. Today, 
we cannot say that we have free trade 
between the states. The heaviest burden 
for remedial action obviously falls upon 
the states, but there may well be a num- 
ber of things the federal government 
can do.” 

The bureau report details the way in 
which states and municipalities may em- 
ploy milk and cream inspection laws, 
ordinances, and regulations as trade bar- 
riers. It shows how state margarine 
laws in many cases have defeated their 
own purpose and resulted in retaliatory 
measures by other states. It gives in- 
stances in which motor vehicle laws and 
restrictions of merchant-truckers have 
hampered interstate trade. 

Conflicting grading, labeling, and pack- 
aging laws are cited as examples in the 
field of interstate trade barriers, and 
quarantine laws causing delays in the 
interstate movement of products receive 
attention. Liquor laws which discrimi- 
nate against out-of-state products are 
condemned, and the bureau suggests that 
interstate trade wars may result from 
state-financed advertising campaigns for 
farm products. 

To promote free trade among the 
states in dairy products, it is suggested 
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the states might adopt a standard milk 
ordinance “which would safeguard the 
twofold purpose of adequately protect- 
ing public health and interfering as little 
as possible with the free flow of dairy 
products.” To supplement this, a system 
of federal inspection might be developed 
in order to designate those states up to 
standard and thus eligible to ship dairy 
products throughout the country. 

Motor vehicle laws and regulations 
which restrict interstate commerce in 
farm products could be modified, the re- 
port points out, by reciprocal agreements 
between the states; but if that is not 
forthcoming, federal action might be 
necessary. The use of federal grants-in- 
aid toward the objective of modifying 
such restrictive state laws and regula- 
tions is suggested as one possibility. An- 
other might be a stipulation that “no 
further registrations could be required of 
any motor vehicle moving in interstate 
commerce which was properly registered 
in its home state and had, in addition, 
an Interstate Commerce Commission 
registration.” 

The study finds that the merchant- 
trucker performs an economic service 
and should not be legislated off the road. 

Continuous review of state grading 
and other marketing requirements is 
essential, the bureau’s report declares, to 
accomplish much-needed uniformity. 
Agreements among the states might re- 
duce or limit differences, or a combina- 
tion of federal action and _ interstate 
agreements may prove to be the most 
practicable approach. <A _ similar ap- 
proach, the report suggests, could elimi- 
nate unnecessary plant and animal quar- 
antines and obtain greater uniformity. 

A section of the bureau’s investiga- 
tion deals with federal and state quar- 
antines designed to prevent the intro- 
duction of insect pests and diseases. The 
conclusions drawn are that, “although 
the state and federal plant and animal 
quarantines, regarded as a whole, are 
beneficial and indispensable, they have 
faults that could be remedied. Unifor- 
mity in state regulations is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

“Some quarantines can be criticized 
for requiring unnecessary red tape, de- 
lay, or expense, for including free areas 
within the limits of the area quarantined 
against, for lacking a sound biological 
basis, or for violating one or another of 
the principles that have been suggested 
as desirable.” 


A national conference on interstate 
trade barriers has been called by the 
Council of State Governments, to be held 
at Chicago April 5-7, in an effort to halt 
the erection of “tariff barriers among 
the several states.” The council is com- 
posed of state governors, commissioners, 
and legislators who resolved in a general 
assembly at Washington in January that 
“interstate trade barriers, under what- 
ever guise, are detrimental to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country.” Forty-six 
of the forty-eight states were repre- 
sented at the assembly. 
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NATION-WIDE SCRAMBLE 
FOR STOCK CATTLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


an CATTLE IS THE THEME 
of major importance wherever grass, 
grain, or roughage is produced. At this 
writing replacement cost is at the high- 
est level since 1937, speculators and 
order buyers are engaged in a nation- 
wide scramble, and the height of the 
buying season is some distance away. 
Any critter wearing a hide with a beef 
outcome is in demand, whether the price 
is $7.50 or $11, and feeders are not get- 
ting much under $8, paying $8 to $9 for 
red cattle, $9.50 to $10 for Herefords, 
and up to $11.25 for steer calves. An 
inestimable number of warmed-up 800- 
to 1,000-pound steers would be claimed 
by feeders if killers’ needs were less 
urgent. Invariably when western mar- 
ket operators wire Corn Belt customers 
of opportunity to acquire steers in a 
range of $9 to $9.75, plus freight, delay 
in acceptance brings word that the cat- 
tle have been sold. Never were western 
owners less disposed to bargain than at 
this moment. Everybody needs cattle, 
and they are not ignorant of the fact. 


Price Trend Up 


Said Frank Lewis, of Kansas City: 
“It is a rising market, with paucity of 
cattle and plethora of buyers—at least, 
potential buyers.” Osage pastures in 
Oklahoma will be filled, but that Flint 
Hills grass in Kansas will get more than 
half a seasonal quota is doubtful. As 
cattle advance, pasture cost depreciates. 
Art Tibbets, of Hyannis, Nebraska, re- 
marked: “The Sand Hills country has 
its full complement of cattle, as asking 
prices were high last fall and many were 
carried over; but it was a lucky break, 
as values have been working higher ever 
since.” Up in western Canada the same 
price trend is in evidence. A significant 
incident was furnished by Brother Leo, 
of Notre Dame University, who hopped 
into the Chicago market late in March, 
buying freely at $9.90 to $10.15 per 
cwt. Up to that time the brother had 
balked, concluding, however, that early 
purchases will prove the cheapest. 


Contention that cheap feed means gen- 
erous supplies of heavy steers during 
the latter half of 1939 will not hold 
water, as the usual run of 1,200-pound 
or more cattle at that period is going to 
the beef-rail now. A dollar break in fat- 
cattle prices would change the prospect, 
but the eager manner in which killers 
took anything convertible into a carcass 
at the highest prices of the year during 
the third week of March—right in the 
middle of Lent—does not lend color to 
the claim that full-grown steers will be 
plentiful at any time. Unless they go 
along with the upward price trend, thou- 


sands of Corn Belt operators will be out 
of the beef-making business, and the 
more they buy the firmer becomes the 
price undertone. 


Lard Prices Low 


Thomas E. Wilson, the packer, is 
championing the cause of lard—a neg- 
lected commodity. Stocks are not bur- 
densome—125,000,000 pounds in March, 
compared with a previous five-year aver- 
age of 137,000,000 pounds—but prices 
are down to the lowest level in many 
years, about $1.25 per cwt. below live- 
hog cost. The heavy “make” on the 1939 
winter crop of hogs is subsiding, but 
speculative interests cannot be enthused, 
a heavy summer run of sows is on the 
horizon, and, while export trade has 
picked up, the fact that all edible ani- 
mal fats are waging a losing contest 
with vegetable product will not be dis- 
puted. Loss of the domestic lard mar- 
ket is more serious than restriction of 
export demand. The March stock of 
lard was 7 per cent more than a year 
ago and the largest for the period since 
1937. Not only has domestic demand 
diminished, but bread and pie bakers, 
confectioners, and others are gradually 
switching. An important deflection is a 
pronounced housewife tendency to buy 
canned substitute, not only in urban but 
in rural circles. Every small-town gro- 
cer carries a shelfful of vegetable short- 
ening—not from choice but because the 
stuff sells readily. The “Use More Lard” 
slogan is ineffective—in fact, detrimen- 
tal. Probably nothing can be done about 
it, at least by the agitation process, as 
consumers have a confirmed habit of re- 
senting dietary suggestion. Sheep inter- 
ests have urged the public to “eat more 
lamb,” at considerable expense, for a 
decade past without getting very far. 
“The nation’s foreign lard business is 
down two-thirds in volume,” asserted 
Mr. Wilson, “and domestic consumption 
per capita has diminished sharply.” 


Europe Uses Substitutes 


Talking about what Germany bought 
at one time is futile, as Europe is defi- 
nitely committed to the use of substi- 
tutes. Unless domestic consumption can 
be revived, revision of swine-growing 
practice by marketing hogs at lighter 
weight is the only alternative. One ex- 
pediment would be a stiff processing tax 
on foreign vegetable substitute, much of 
which pays no tariff impost. There 1s 
no present prospect that lard will sell 
at or above the cost of hogs. At present 
light or fresh-meat hogs enjoy a preml- 
um of 50 to 75 cents per cwt. over heavy 
butchers. Substitute makers are ener- 
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getic, advertising extensively and put- 
ting up attractive packages. Permitting 
free entry of a heavy poundage of for- 
eign vegetable substitutes is inconsistent 
with aiding agriculture. 

In some respects the butter market 
debacle is analogous, although the gov- 
ernment at enormous expenditure has 
made ineffectual efforts to peg butter 
prices. Butter is handicapped by increas- 
ing use of substitutes in much the same 
manner as lard, although the govern- 
ment has rendered no aid to the swine 
raiser. In an effort to avert the butter 
price crash the government acquired 90 
per cent of the visible supply before 
realizing that the law of supply and de- 
mand is irresistible. Both in urban and 
rural circles vegetable product, popularly 
known as margarine, has acquired 2 
formidable position from which it will 
not be readily dislodged. Price stabili- 
zation is still an iridescent dream, de- 
spite machinations of bureaucratic mira- 
cle workers, who are always able to pro- 
duce an alibi when their plans go wrong. 
The dairy interest has been artificially 
expanded by taking in new territory—a 
process still in evidence. 


Goal Far Off 


Admitting that the miracle workers 
have done the best they knew how, the 
bald fact is that they have nothing to 
brag about in the sphere of achievement, 
regardless of the commodity. The parity 
price goal is still so far from the 
achievement stage as to justify skepti- 
cism, if not ridicule. Most of these ex- 
pedients are at the top of the list of 
things that “can’t be did.” Donating 
surplus foods to the “undernourished” 
is a doubtful economic expedient, al- 
though as a vote-getter it may be ef- 
fective, as distribution will naturally be 
in the hands of politicians and the bill 
will be footed by Uncle Sam. Control 
of either butter or lard production is a 
fantastic idea, unless Dame Nature 
takes a hand. 

In the midst of a highly successful 
campaign to arrest the rising tide of 
corn production through the agency of 
an unprecedented sign-up, complaint 
concerning AAA tithes is audible. It is 
another case of “deducks,” as from the 
checks given growers for bonuses and 
adjustments costs of administration are 
taken. County administration cost usu- 
ally absorbs about 10 per cent of farm- 
ers’ government payments, furnishiag 
a “good thing” for the pay-roll boys 
who derive $5 per day riding from farm 
to farm, not to speak of mileage for 
automobile use. Deductions are made 
to cover county expenses for all farms, 
regardless of the number of owners com- 
plying; but only those “co-operating” 
pay administration costs. An increased 
sign-up should be effective in reducing 
the individual tax. As the funds avail- 
able are limited, asking the government 
to pay administration charges is unrea- 
sonable, the only possible relief being 
reduction in the pay roll, 
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Canada was the victim of a fluke on 
the first quarter quota of the new cattle 
import schedule. Mexico stole a march 
in January, sending 81,580 head—25,711 
above 700 pounds and 53,658 in the 200- 
to 700-pound range—while Canada put 
only 29,369 head above 700 pounds 
across the line. To remedy this appar- 
ent injustice, Washington has made an 
allocation by which Canada gets 86.1 
per cent of the 142,230 eligible to entry 
—above 700 pounds—during the April- 
to-December period; Mexico, 13.8 per 
cent, or 22,770 head. Surprise greeted 
announcement that the first quarter 
quota of 60,000 head was filled in Jan- 
uary, as no gob of this size was expected 
from Mexico. During the second quar- 
ter, April to June, Canada gets 51,720 
head; Mexico, 8,280. 

This, of course, does not effect cattle 
under 700 pounds, of which Canada sent 
only 512 head in January. Canada be- 
gan shipping cattle in on bond late in 
March, for no apparent reason, as it is 
doubtful if it will fill its portion of the 
second-quarter quota. The January 
fiasco was actually to the advantage of 
Canadian cattle owners, as the market 
there has advanced about $1 per ewt. 
meanwhile. Such is demand for stock 
cattle that any number of cattle under 
700 pounds can be absorbed by this mar- 
ket the rest of the year. 


Mexico’s bovine hegira is an attempt 
to rescue property from prospective gov- 
ernmental confiscation. A_ beef-cattle 
industry would never have been devel- 
oped in northern Mexico but for Amer- 
ican capital, energy, and _ intelligence. 
Official declaration of an embargo on 
the movement across the Rio Grande 
was never taken seriously, and has been 
observed mainly in the breach, as per- 
mits have been available in the case of 
purchase contracts previously made. It 
is understood that in excess of 11,000 
Mexican cattle were in bonded feed-lots 
and pastures in various southern dis- 
tricts at mid-March, these weighing 700 
pounds or more, the importation of 
which will be seriously restricted the 
rest of the year by the reduced alloca- 
tion under which Mexico now has more 
cattle under bond than can be admitted 
during the second quarter, or 8,280 head. 
In fact, Mexico, with an allotment of 
22,770 the rest of the year at the 1%- 
cent duty, will probably fill; Canada will 
not, according to the best information 
available. 


Pig-Crop Losses 


Reports of pig-crop losses continue. 
The writer during the first three weeks 
of March motored some 6,000 miles 
through Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, elic- 
iting the same story everywhere. Small 
litters, with heavy mortality subsequent 
to farrowing ranging from 25 per cent 
to totality, are the rule with February 
and March litters. Various reasons are 
assigned, a popular opinion being that 
corn was fed sows ad libitum, with the 


result that they fattened seriously, im- 
pairing fecundity. This may necessitate 
curtailment of estimates on the 1939 pig 
crop, which have been high, especially 
in an official sense. The old crop of 
1938 spring farrowed hogs is close to 
the exhaustion stage, creating possibil- 
ity of a supply gap, although a heavy 
and early summer run of sows is on the 
horizon. A theory that pig mortality is 
partly due to breeding gilts in an ex- 
pansion effort is plausible. 

Current stocks of meats are low. The 
total, including trimmings and edible 
offal, as of March 1 is 659,750,00) 
pounds, 3 per cent less than a year ago 
and 20 per cent under the average of 
the same period during the previous five 
years. Beef stocks are 18 per cent less 
than a year ago and 52 per cent less 
than the previous five-year March aver- 
age; pork, 7 per cent less than a year 
ago and 15 per cent less than the pre- 
vious five-year average. Evidently mer- 
chandising this holding will be profitable 
and expeditious. 


Canned Consumption Increased 


Substantial increases in consumption 
of canned meats are noted. Processors 
are expanding their lines constantly, put- 
ting out novelties both with respect to 
nomenclature and attractive packages. 
One Iowa packer advertises twenty- 
seven varieties, including dog food, of 
which in excess of 500,000,000 pounds, 
valued at more than $25,000,009, were 
circulated in 1938. Remote is the period, 
never to return, when women secure 
free rations for their canine pets from 
the corner market. A record with “hot 
dog” circulation is promised this year, 
as the New York fair, where this de- 
lectable edible originated (at Coney 
Island, to be exact), is specializing under 
such terms as “weenies” and “Frankfur- 
ters,” as the trade has banned the “dog” 
appellation, although the public refuses 
compliance. “Hot dog” it has always 
been, and “hot dog” it always will be. 
By any other name it would be less 
savory. 

Official announcement of a substantial 
increase in corn substitute acreage this 
year is interesting, if not prophetic. 
Soy-bean acreage is estimated at 7,691,- 
000—an increase of 12 per cent—mainly 
in Illinois and Iowa. The indicated IIli- 
nois acreage is 2,393,000 against 1,893,- 
000 last year; Iowa, 1,045,000 against 
762,000 last year. Indiana promises 
994,000 acres against 771,000; and Ohio, 
645,000 against 380,000 in 1938. This is 
a response to efforts to reduce corn 
acreage, which promises success, prob- 
ably 90 per cent of the aggregate in the 
sign-up. The 1939 indicated corn acre- 
age is 92,062,000, against 99,257,000 last 
year and a ten-year average, 1929-38, 
of 101,714,000. Much of this has been 
nullified, however, by improved seed, cul- 
tivation, and increased fertilization. 

Further increase in sorghum or sargo 
acreage is also indicated. The estimate 
is 9,779,000, against 8,582,000 in 1938 
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and a previous ten-year average of 8,- 
389,000. Declaring the grain sorghums 
soil depleting will arrest increasing acre- 
age. AAA goal for corn acreage is 96,- 
000,000 acres. 


Response to Corn Curtailment 


This is a logical response to curtail- 
ment of corn, the major feed crop. Beef 
distributors are not partial to expand- 
ing utilization of corn substitutes, as it 
means dark-cutting product. The policy 
of feeders is to conserve the use of 
corn. Soy beans may be left in the field 
without serious deterioration all winter. 
Makers of high-protein commercial feeds 
are doing the heaviest volume of busi- 
ness in trade history; low-protein feeds 
are losing out. 

Commenting on the attempt by Argen- 
tina to serve its beef at the New York 
World’s Fair, a restaurant man re- 
marked: “Such a concession would be 
valuable. Recall what happened when 
imported Poland hams received free pub- 
licity all over the country and demand 
could not be satisfied. This country has 
a boob element that prefers any com- 
modity branded ‘imported,’ on the theory 
that it is superior and in response to 
curiosity. Argentine beef has been in 
the publicity limelight for two years 
past. I am plied with inquiry as to its 
merit and if it were available at the 
New York fair this curiosity would in- 
sure enormous sale.” Of course, it can’t 
“be did,” but the man who conceived the 
idea is a genius. 

Imports of beef continue heavy. The 
latest available official figures, for Jan- 
uary, show that an importation during 
that month of 4,364,782 pounds of 
canned beef, compared with 3,074,716 in 
1938; of beef and veal, 4,679,167 pounds, 
compared with 3,313,361 pounds; and 
pork, 4,080,324 pounds, compared with 
3,753,784 last year. Imports of Polish 
canned pork continue in large volume. 


USE OF NATURAL CASINGS 
ADDS TO LIVE STOCK VALUE 


OR YEARS NATURAL CASINGS 
for sausage have been one of the 
important by-products of the live-stock 
and meat industry. At times, demand 
for natural casings has been sufficiently 
strong to add as much as 75 cents per 
head to the value of cattle; 35 cents to 
hog value, and 30 cents to sheep, says 
“Meat and Live Stock Digest.” 
Natural casings for sausage have 
many merits, among the most important, 
from the consumer’s viewpoint, being the 
fact that natural casings protect the 
fine flavor of the sausage. Like the 
natural skin of fruits and vegetables, 
natural casings are excellent protectors 
of flavor and quality. They allow a 
great smoke penetration, thereby giving 
sausage a highly appetizing flavor. Sau- 
sage in natural casings stays tender and 
slices easily. 
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WE THREE ARE ONE: 


BY JOHN HOLMES 
President of Swift & Co. 


WISH TO THANK THE OFFICERS 

of the American National Live Stock 
Association and our host, the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, for the privi- 
lege of being here with you today. 

I am glad to appear on the convention 
program of the oldest national and re- 
gional cattle association in the United 
States. I am told that the American 
National Live Stock Association dates 
its beginning from 1898 — forty-one 
years ago. That you have attained such 
a respectable age as an organization is 
a tribute to the soundness of your poli- 
cies and to the wisdom of your leaders. 
May you prosper for another forty-one 
years. When your eighty-second anni- 
versary occurs, I promise not to be here 
to make a speech. 

Although I am happy to be here, I am 
saddened by the thought that I appear 
on your program in place of one who 
passed away suddenly only a month ago. 
William Whitfield Woods was known by 
many of you and by all of his hundreds 
of friends in the meat packing business 
as a man of great ability, extreme sin- 
cerity, and genuine honesty. 

In heading up an association of hun- 
dreds of meat packing companies, he did 
so with unusual distinction. 

Perhaps the most recent example of 
his ability was the well-organized and 
highly successful “Eat More Meat” cam- 
paign of a year ago. You recall the bad 
situation faced by producers and packers 
a year ago this month. Meat supplies 
were large. Prices were demoralized, 
they appeared to be going still lower. 


Two leaders in particular made the 
urgent suggestion that something be 
done about it. One of them, your Mr. 
Mollin, made an appeal before the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. G. F. 
Swift made a similar suggestion to the 
members of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. As a result, a meeting 
was held in Chicago, and Mr. Woods 
was commissioned to lead the “Eat 
More Meat” campaign, with the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board co- 
operating. The results are well known 
to you. It is my privilege to pay tribute 
to a great man who has gone from us. 

One of Mr. Woods’ favorite themes in 
speaking before groups was that the 
meat industry is one industry composed 
of three parts: the live-stock producer, 
the meat packer, and the retail dealer. 
Each of these parts has its own impor- 
tant function to perform, yet each part 
should realize the interdependence of all 
the parts. This thought is the basis for 
the title of my talk here. 

In these days of extreme competition 
for the consumers’ dollar, the saying of 





*Address delivered at convention of A.N.L.S. 
Ass’n in San Francisco in February, 1939. 


that wise man, Benjamin Franklin, that 
“We must all hang together or assuredly 
we shall all hang separately” would 
seem to apply to the three parts of our 
one industry. 

Our collective job is to provide meat 
for the tables of America and to do so 
at a profit and with due regard for our 
social responsibility. Any action from 
within or without the industry that does 
harm to one of the branches does harm 
to all. 


The growth of the packing business 
parallels the development and growth 
of cattle raising in the West. The latter 
part of the nineteenth century saw two 
great groups of pioneers at work—the 
cattlemen of the West improving and 
increasing their herds, and, another 
group of pioneers, equally as _pic- 
turesque, located in Chicago and later 
along the Missouri River, building pack- 
ing plants and pioneering in the ship- 
ping of dressed meat to the East. 

This year commemorates the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of G. F. 
Swift, Sr. No man played a more im- 
portant part in pioneering and develop- 
ing the refrigerator car which finally 
resulted in the shipping of dressed beef 
east and its acceptance by consumers 
than G. F. Swift. His indomitable spirit 
plus his firm conviction that he was 
right in principle carried him through 
those trying years from 1877 until 1892. 
Any evaluation of the part played in the 
business rise of the nation by Swift & 
Company will recognize at the same 
time the inspiration to the business of 
the Swift family. Five members of the 
family are now on our board of directors 
and six are actively engaged in the 
business. Their long experience, inti- 
mate contact with the business, and 
broad vision contribute daily to the suc- 
cessful operation of Swift & Company. 

What was the impelling motive which 
furnished the drive for this early devel- 
opment work in your business and in 
ours? It was to make money—an en- 
tirely proper objective then as it is now. 

I assume that it is unnecessary for 
me to defend the profit motive before 
this group. Yet it is well to remind our- 
selves that, under our system of free 
enterprise, this nation, containing 6 or 7 
per cent of the world’s inhabitants, has 
prospered until it owns an estimated 50 
per cent of the wealth of the world. 

Suppose we consider each part of our 
one industry separately. 

Let us start with the retailer and see 
how he fits into the picture. Our, the 
meat packer’s, business starts with the 
retailer. Unless this man buys meat 
from us at a price he is able to pay, and 
unless he gets from us the kinds, grades, 
and quantities of meat he wants on the 
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exact days he wants them, we have no 
business. This seems elementary. Most 
fundamental truths are elementary. It 
means that we realize that our business 
flows from the dealer, and not his busi- 
ness from us. No merchant feels that 
his relations with Swift & Company or 
any other meat packer are good unless 
we can give him his supplies of meat in 
as good condition as he expects, or 
better. 

It behooves us as producers and meat 
packers to assist and aid the retail meat 
dealer in convincing the housewife that 
she should use more meat. You as pro- 
ducer and I as packer are both salesmen 
and as such must always bear in mind 
the important part played by the retail 
meat dealer in selling meat. It is often 
he who makes up the mind of the house- 
wife as to whether she will have meat, 
or cereal, or fish, or some other food on 
the table for her family. We should 
stop, look, and listen before we make 
derogatory remarks about the meat 
dealer and the way he sells our product. 
Consider what the effect of such remarks 
will be. Will it lead the housewife to 
feel that meat is high, or that she 
should buy something else in place of 
meat? If so, who suffers? You and I. 

We cannot feel that our relations with 
the meat dealer are perfect until we 
have done everything we properly can 
to increase the annual consumption of 
meat. 


What can the producer do to increase 
his profit ? 

In discussing this I shall deal only 
with factors which come under my ob- 
servation as a meat packer. You know 
better than I can tell you whether there 
are opportunities for improvement with- 
in the confines of your segment of our 
one industry. 

It always helps in solving any prob- 
lem if we are clearly aware of the fac- 
tors which make up the problem; in 
other words, if we know the economics 
of our business. You and I know that 
prices are regulated by supply and de- 
mand. This reflects itself as distinctly 
in the feeder-cattle market as it does in 
the fat-cattle market. Feeder calves, at 
times, bring considerably more than they 
are worth as slaughter calves. Why? 
Because there is a good demand for 
them to be returned to the country, and 
their value through this channel is more 
than the packer can afford to pay for 
them and sell them as meat. 

On the other hand, the housewife does 
not think in these terms. She cannot be 
interested in the angles of demand for 
meat in her city, or the supply of cattle 
on some remote ranch, or the value of 
stock cattle. It is the net result that 
interests her; namely, price. She is like 
you in this respect. As producers, what 
you want to know is what price you will 
get for your animals when they come to 
market. If all of us will keep in mind 
the fact that prices are not set by meat 
packers, are not set by retailers, are not 
set by producers, but are set by supply 
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and demand, then I am sure that much 
of the current misunderstanding be- 
tween the various groups which consti- 
tute the meat industry will vanish over- 
night. 

The meat packer is blamed for low 
live-stock prices over which he actually 
has no control. In the consuming areas 
of the East many people feel that the 
rancher or producer is making an un- 
usual profit on the live stock he raises. 
Many of you as producers feel that re- 
tailers make an excessive profit. It is 
easy to place the blame for high or low 
prices on somebody else. It is far harder 
to assign the responsibility for an un- 
popular price upon the seemingly im- 
personal force of supply and demand. 
Yet the fact of the matter is that supply 
and demand do cause all major price 
movements. 


We have often heard it said that the 
live-stock producer sells his products at 
the buyer’s price, and buys his supplies 
at the seller’s price. Prices bid by pack- 
ers do not come out of thin air. They 
are determined by what the meat and 
by-products are selling for and what 
beef is expected to bring ten to fourteen 
days later. If one buyer is out of line, 
he learns it soon enough because of the 
keen competition of other buyers. His 
bids cannot continue to be higher than 
the value of the meat and by-products— 
if he desires to remain in business; and, 
on the other hand, the bids cannot be 
too low. Other buyers can then pur- 
chase the cattle from under his nose, 
and he will have insufficient supplies to 
provide for the needs of his customers. 

A side of beef cannot be tagged and 
allowed to hang until the price on the 
tag is realized. It is not like selling 
boots or a suit of clothes which, if the 
style is current and the leather or cloth 
is good, can wait for a better sale on 
another day. 


Practically no beef or lamb is placed 
in what is commonly termed “cold stor- 
age.” I know this is contrary to the 
general belief of producers and con- 
sumers. 

The main reason why fresh meats are 
not put in “cold storage” is because it 
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is unprofitable to do so. Although we 
believe beef and lamb properly frozen 
are just as good as unfrozen, the con- 
sumer will not pay as much for the 
frozen, 

You may see news items from time 
to time about a possible 60,000,000 
pounds of beef and lamb being in stor- 
age. Do not let such figures confuse 
you. These figures represent meat that 
has been put in storage to be used in 
the manufacture of sausage products 
and other prepared meats. Practically 
none of this meat will be sold as steaks, 
chops, and roasts. Further, although 
60,000,000 pounds of meat may seem 
like a large amount, still it represents 
the beef from only approximately 100,- 
000 average cattle, which is a very small 
percentage of the 12,000,000 cattle 
slaughtered annually in the United 
States. A similar statement may be 
made for lamb. 


Because live stock and meat are ex- 
tremely perishable, you must sell and 
we must sell when our products are 
ready and at the market price. Any 
effort by either of us to control the 
fundamental forces of demand and sup- 
ply would be about as effective as was 
that of the inexperienced workman who 
was put in charge of an old-fashioned 
boiler. He was told not to let the pres- 
sure rise above seventy pounds. If he 
could not keep the pressure gauge below 
seventy, he was to tell the foreman. But 
he thought he could earn some laurels 
by handling the situation unaided. He 
packed ice around the gauge to cool it 
off. Unfortunately, when the boiler got 
hot enough, it did not consider the fact 
that the gauge recorded only seventy 
pounds. It exploded with a bang. 

This is what would happen to any of 
us should we try to control or resist the 
force of supply and demand by artificial 
means. The prices we obtain for meat 
are just the pressure gauge on the 
boiler. They are determined by power- 
ful forces to which we must conform if 
we wish to survive. 


We can, however, improve our posi- 
tion somewhat by recognizing these 
forces and by moving in accordance 
with them, thus cutting off the peaks 
and valleys of the widest fluctuations. 
For instance, meat packers must keep 
close to the markets in all consuming 
centers. Every once in a while there is 
a sudden spurt in the demand for meat 
in some locality, due to peculiar local 
economic conditions, unusual weather, 
or the successful efforts of dealers in 
getting people to eat more meat. If we 
and our competitors were not ready to 
route additional supplies to that area, 
prices would go up so sharply that the 
added demand would be discouraged. 
Just because our operations cover so 
wide an area, however, we are better 
able to match supply with demand, and 
thus give better returns to producers. 

In our studies of price fluctuations, we 
have noted that changes in the price 
level due to changes in purchasing 
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power extend over a fairly long period. 
Demand does not change materially 
from day to day, week to week, or even 
from one month to another. 


While there may be a substantial rise 
or drop in consumer buying power over 
a period of three or six months, price 
changes in meats as influenced by de- 
mand alone are more inclined to be 
gradual—a steady rise or fall. However, 
when we survey live-stock receipts at 
various markets, we find an entirely dif- 
ferent situation. Receipts change vio- 
lently from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month. Some of these 
changes are, of course, unavoidable be- 
cause of the weather, the season, and 
other factors, but many of them occur 
for no apparent reason. If it is possible 
to minimize the violent changes in live- 
stock receipts, I believe that price fiuc- 
tuations can be considerably reduced. 
Such leveling off cannot help making 
your operations less hazardous. 

I have heard Mr. Russell, your presi- 
dent, express the thought that consider- 
able can be done to reduce feasts and 
famines by more orderly marketing. 
This naturally is largely the producers’ 
problem, yet is one of vital interest to 
the packer. We stand ready to assist 
in any sound program which can be 
devised. 


Any increased tax burden and any un- 
workable legislation, uneconomic in 
structure, which complicate or retard 
the free flow of product, and thereby 
make unnecessary expenses any place 
along the line from the producer to the 
consumer, are reflected in the net re- 
turns to the producer. Therefore, as 
producers, it behooves you to analyze 
carefully any proposals to amend the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act or similar 
laws which would result in an increased 
expense in the marketing of your live 
stock. 


Here perhaps are two fields in which 
you can work to make your operations 
more profitable. 

Now what about meat-packer profits? 
You may perhaps think that I have a 
lot of temerity in directing attention in 
this meeting of producers of live stock 
to the much misunderstood subject of 
packer profits. 


Yet I do so without apology, and I am 
not going to quote statistics to prove 
the smallness of our profits. On any 
basis of calculation, per pound of prod- 
uct, per dollar of sales, or per dollar 
invested, that meat-packer profits are 
low is self-evident. This is not to be 
construed as any plea for exorbitant 
profits. Neither is my statement to be 
construed as a plea for help unless it 
may be in the sense that you should 
help us avoid having our time and 
energy diverted from the business by 
unsound legislative panaceas and un- 
necessary administrative activities. 


Naturally, in our business as in your 
business, competitors are numerous and 
active. 
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According to the latest published re- 
ports of the Census of Manufacturers, 
there are 1,160 meat packing plants in 
this country. In this list, there are more 
plants processing hogs than cattle, and 
more handling cattle than lambs. This 
is to be expected because of the nature 
of the business. The geographic center 
of production of hogs and cattle is in 
northwestern Missouri. The geographic 
center of lamb production is in north- 
eastern Colorado. Also lamb consump- 
tion is largely restricted to metropolitan 
areas, approximately 55 per cent being 
consumed in the New /York-Boston- 
Philadelphia area. This means that a 
concern has to be more nearly nation- 
wide in its plant and sales locations to 
handle lambs than it does to handle beef 
and pork. 

As packers, what do we do to deserve 
a profit? What kind of jobs do we do, 
and what part are we playing in in- 
creasing the consumption of meat and 
decreasing the cost of the distribution 
of the product of the ranch? 


In evaluating the usefulness of a busi- 
ness, we must recognize the services 
which that business renders. The pack- 
ing business affords the producer a daily 
cash market for his live stock. As buy- 
ers, we do not attempt to dictate the 
kind of live stock that producers raise. 
Our job is to buy the kind that is 
raised and sell it to best advantage. I 
know of no other business that supports 
a daily cash market for an unlimited 
supply of raw material without specifi- 
cations as to type or grade. 


We are in the first instance manufac- 
turers, and as such have worked out 
over the years many improvements and 
economies. Our principal claim to dis- 
tinction, however, is in the field of dis- 
tribution. Our problems of distribution 
to the thousands of retailers through- 
out the nation is difficult, yet in this re- 
spect, we take a back seat to no in- 
dustry. 

The average distance in America be- 
tween the places where meat animals 
are raised and the places where their 
meat is eaten is nearly 1,000 miles. It 
is not unknown to transport meats a dis- 
tance of 2,500 miles between producer 
and consumer. 


We exist, not because we have various 
meat packing plants, not because we de- 
pend on novelties in the design and use 
of our products, but because we can put 
a meat store in Portland, Maine, into a 
business relationship with a cattle raiser 
in Greybull, Wyoming. One is the real 
buyer and the other is the real seller. 


We constitute, so to speak, “a bridge 
of service” for uniting the meat dealer 
and meat producer. But we do more 
than furnish a medium for bringing 
buyer and seller together. We do it at 
a minimum of expense. The National 
Distribution Conference, an unbiased 
agency, made a study of the distribu- 
tive activities of seventeen principal 
businesses in the United States. They 


reported the branch houses of the meat 
packers as the most efficient distriby- 
tive business in the country. 

The meat packing business may be 
compared with a canal. Let me remind 
you of the old story about a Chinese 
emperor. Among this ruler’s problems 
was unemployment. He noticed that on 
the great canals which bisected his coun- 
try a few persons were hauling great 
barges loaded with goods. The emperor 
reasoned that if the canals were filled 
up and the laborers were required to 
carry all of their goods on their backs, 
a demand would develop for millions of 
pack carriers, and the unemployment 
problem would be solved. By imperial 
order, therefore, the canals were closed. 
What was the result? Prices soared and 
transportation costs rose. Remote cities 
were badly served, or not served at all. 
Their commerce stagnated. Unemploy- 
ment rose far higher than before. 


In our business, meat packing plants 
are like canals, along which a compara- 
tively few people can haul a great many 
barges, but we cannot add more or less 
animals to the ranch. All we can do is 
to keep the canal open, to work with 
efficiency in order to make our profit, 
and to let prices in the long run be set 
by the demand from our consumers and 
the supply of meat on the ranches. Any- 
thing which tends to dam up this nat- 
ural flow of product, or to add unneces- 
sary expense to it, dams up the flow of 
live stock from the producer to the 
consumer. 


Every quality of beef that comes to 
market has a definite place and a defi- 
nite purpose and finds an outlet through 
our modern marketing machinery. 

In this connection, in the interest of 
good business, I wonder if each one of 
us is not guilty of overemphasizing the 
importance of our so-called good grades 
of beef. I raise the question whether we 
are running down our own industry when 
we overemphasize good beef? Are we 
curtailing our sales outlets when we talk 
good beef to the extent that we exclude 
all except, let us say, the prime and 
choice kind? 


Our company has devoted a great 
deal of time to working with dealers on 
better meat promotion in their stores. 
We have a merchandising division of 
Swift & Company for this sole purpose. 
As we get good ideas from one dealer in 
one section of the country, we circulate 
them to dealers in other sections of the 
country. 


We have our laboratory and test 
kitchens, in which we study ways and 
means of cooking meat and preparing 
more attractive dishes. We are con- 
stantly striving to increase the palata- 
bility and eye appeal of our products so 
that the housewife will be induced to 
spend more of her dollar for meat. 
Swift & Company has been advertising 
meat for the past forty years. We have 
pioneered in this field, and I think we 
can rightfully take credit for doing 
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much to further the popularization of 
meat. During this period there have 
been a good many faddists who have 
preached the doctrine that meat was 
detrimental to health, that meat caused 
hardening of the arteries and a thou- 
sand and one other things. 


As component parts of a great indus- 
try, it is the obligation of each of us to 
advertise meat, to popularize meat, to 
defend meat from the attacks of the 
faddist. The total consumption of meat 
and lard in the United States has pro- 
gressively declined since 1908, when it 
exceeded 175 pounds per capita, to a 
low of slightly under 126 pounds per 
capita in 1935. It clearly behooves each 
of us to create a better demand for our 
product. Increased demand means in- 
creased values, and I believe increased 
profits. As the producer, the packer, 
and the retailer prosper, so the entire 
meat industry, which I again remind 
you is one industry, will give a better 
accounting of itself in the competitive 
food field. 


BANG’S DISEASE* 


BY DR. C. U. DUCKWORTH 


z. SUBJECT OF BANG’S DIS- 
ease is one that is in the minds of 
most beef cattle and dairy people either 
in a constructive way or a condemnatory 
way, or else a great question mark is 
persistently before them. I think the ad- 
herents to the latter group are greatly 
in the majority. 

Several states are prohibiting the im- 
portation of adult cattle except from 
herds accredited free of Bang’s disease 
by the officials at the state of origin, or 
unless a negative Bang’s test within 
thirty days of shipping is shown. At 
least one state is preparing to bar dairy 
products unless produced from animals 
negative to the agglutination test. 


With emergency funds since July, 1934, 
in some parts of the United States a 
program has been worked on by the gov- 
ernment whereby animals were tested 
and slaughtered under an indemnification 
plan, the whole of which followed very 
closely the government plan of tuber- 
culosis eradication. In some states, where 
tuberculosis had been cleaned up, large 
amounts of money have been spent on 
this work. In others, as in California 
for instance, where tuberculosis is still 
a major problem, practically nothing has 
been done on a Bang’s disease program 
using the test and slaughter method. 


From the amount of voluntary work 
on this disease in California, and from 
the results found in other states through 
the means of blood testing, we can safely 
assume that Bang’s disease is more 
prevalent in California than is or was 
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tuberculosis. It is pretty generally con- 
ceded that the wisdom of attempting a 
regulatory program of Bang’s disease is 
doubtful in California until such time as 
tuberculosis is no longer a problem. At 
the present time I know of no program 
or legislation proposed having to do 
with Bang’s disease in this state. How- 
ever, there appears to be something that 
California can do preparatory to a regu- 
latory program of Bang’s disease, and 
which may save the taxpayers and the 
live-stock people millions of dollars. The 
answer may lie in calf vaccination—ob- 
serve that I use the word “may.” 


Vaccine May Be Answer 


In 1911, Mohler and Traum began ex- 
perimenting with vaccine for Bang’s dis- 
ease. Continued experiments have indi- 
cated that probably the vaccination of 
calves is at the present time the answer 
to some of the questions arising in the 
minds of live-stock breeders and dairy 
people. This consists of vaccination of 
calves from five to seven months of age. 
Vaccination in most calves below breed- 
ing age indicates that the blood test for 
a short period of time shows positive, but 
the index gradually declines until, in 
most cases, the animal will test negative 
and on maturity will carry calves a nor- 
mal period. 

This program should in no way be con- 
fused with the so-called cures on the 
market at the present time, including 
vaccination. This is a protective treat- 
ment administered to the animal before 
it is old enough to be susceptible to the 
disease and strictly not a treatment after 
the animal has acquired the disease or 
has become old enough to acquire it. 


The state department of agriculture 
now co-operates with dairy people and 
stockmen in a voluntary Bang’s disease 
program whereby the live-stock man em- 
ploys a practicing veterinarian to draw 
blood from his animals. The blood is sent 
to the state laboratory in Sacramento, 
where it is tested free of charge for the 
live-stock owner. 

In order to avail himself of this serv- 
ice, it is necessary for the live-stock man 
to enter into a contract whereby he 
agrees to do certain things in an en- 
deavor to rid his herd of the disease. If 
this program were supplemented with 
calf vaccination, the results might be, in 
the minds of many persons having 
studied the subject, negative, resistant 
cows when such calves reached maturity. 

The desirability of more resistant cows 
becomes apparent whenever a herd that 
has been negative to the disease for sev- 
eral years suddenly becomes heavily in- 
fected. If it could be made possible to 
vaccinate all or most of the calves raised 
in California and by so doing increase 
their resistance to the disease, then, at a 
later date, if a clean-up on Bang’s dis- 
ease be demanded by the industry, there 
would no doubt be many millions of 
dollars less required to do the job than 
would be required if such a program 
were not entered into. Any program 






















































whereby the public and live-stock indus- 
try can be saved money figuring in mil- 
lions should warrant serious considera- 
tion by everybody. 

An extensive program of calf vaccina- 
tion being carried on by the federal gov- 
ernment at the present time can very 
logically at its conclusion furnish us in- 
formation whereby we may evaluate the 
benefits to accrue from calf vaccination 
or indicate the need for further investi- 
gation and the line such investigation 
should follow. 

Results in individual herds have been 
varied, it is true, but in many, many in- 
stances the apparent results are good. 
Resistance seems to be increased, and 
animals exposed to infection subsequent 
to proper vaccination are carrying their 
calves full terms and giving birth to 
healthy animals. 

It is conceded, of course, that the ex- 
periments have not been in progress a 
sufficient length of time to indicate 
whether or not lifetime immunity or even 
lifetime increased resistance is obtained. 
If time indicates that immunity or life- 
time resistance is possible through calf 
vaccination, many of the questions in the 
minds of a great many persons will be 
answered. 


Many Infection Sources 


For instance, Giltner pointed out: 

“Sheep, horses, mules, dogs, cats, rab- 
bits, and domestic birds, as well as many 
wild mammals, were found to acquire 
Brucellosis sometimes obviously from 
contacts with infected cattle, goats, or 
swine, and sometimes from contacts of 
unknown or unsuspected origin.” 

Huddleson, in his text, “Brucella In- 
fection in Animals and Man,” points out: 

“Brucella abortus has been found in 
animals in all parts of the world. It has 
been recovered from meat, infected 
horses, fowls, dogs, sheep, and wild 
buffalo.” 

With the many known reservoirs of in- 
fection and the possibility of many more 
unknown, the probability of eradicating 
or even controlling the disease through 
testing and slaughtering animals of the 
bovine species seems very remote; 
whereas, if immunity or high resistance 
can be obtained, danger from the many 
infection sources would be minimized. 


Another angle that should be given 
serious consideration if the test and 
slaughter method is to prevail (and I 
submit at this point that this method is 
as much an experiment as is the calf 
immunization, if not more so), is that it 
is definitely known that inoculation with 
abortion vaccine will render mature ani- 
mals positive to an agglutination test 
for a long period of time and that large 
numbers of mature animals are being 
vaccinated at the present time. These 
animals, then, being found positive to 
the blood test, do not indicate that they 
are positive because of Bang’s disease 
infection but because of Bang’s disease 
vaccination. In the event of the latter 
classification, if the test and slaughter 
method is to be resorted to and indem- 
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nity paid, the public will be paying for 
animals which are not in fact diseased. 
And, going farther along the same 
thought, it is well within the realms of 
possibility that mature animals, unde- 
sirable as producers or breeding animals 
for one reason or another, could be given 
a dose of vaccine, after which a test 
could be requested, the animals found 
positive, appraised, slaughtered, and in- 
demnified for, when in fact from point 
of disease control or eradication no good 
could possibly have accrued by such ex- 
penditure of the people’s money. 


Regulation Enforcement Premature 


I accept without question that in many 
parts of the United States the work is 
being requested by the live-stock people 
and is being done on a fairly large scale 
in compliance with the requests. In Cali- 
fornia, however, such request is not ap- 
parent. I am inclined to believe that the 
enforcement of any regulation on Bang’s 
disease in this state is now premature 
and will continue to be so until such 
time as an extensive campaign of educa- 
tion is carried on, presumably by the 
university and live-stock associations, to 
the point that the live-stock owners rec- 
ognize the necessity, from an economic 
as well as a public health angle, for reg- 
ulation by whichever means ultimately 
proves the logical and feasible one. 

In connection with this point, I should 
like to quote the great Theobald Smith, 
who stated on October 30, 1928, before 
the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Hygiene: 

“It is somewhat hazardous to deliver 
a formal lecture on a subject in which 
we are just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of accurate data and in which 
a fair number of questions can be asked 
and problems formulated but no definite 
conclusions drawn. As in nearly all 
somewhat unexpected developments in 
science, the new problem of undulant 
fever in populations not using goat’s 
milk seemed at first simple. 

“The cow was regarded as the source 
of the infection, owing to the wide dis- 
semination of the bovine disease. The 
problem has grown more obscure and 
complex with the publication of fresh 
cases and the more thorough study of 
the organisms obtainable from them. 
Hasty conclusions in this, as in other 
fields in public health, may do no dam- 
age as long as the problem remains in 
the stage of discussion. The results are 
more serious when hasty legislation re- 
sults or new rulings under existing laws 
are promptly invoked. Moreover, such 
action may tend to discourage or stifle 
further necessary research.” 

The words of this greatest of all 
American bacteriologists are equally as 
true today as they were the day he spoke. 
Let us determine by whatever research 
steps are necessary which is the logical 
road to travel in the control of this dis- 
ease, and then let’s go to it; but, until 
such time as we are fairly sure, it seems, 
to me at least, inadvisable to destroy 
good animals and expend good money 
questionably. 
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THE FEDERAL RANGE* 


BY R. H. RUTLEDGE 


Director of Grazing, Department of the Interior 


OU HAVE LISTENED TO A WON- 

derful lot of talks and papers in the 
past two days. Now, after Mr. Ickes has 
spoken and all these other good speak- 
ers, you have come down to the workers. 
We may pass laws and make regula- 
tions and deliver speeches down here in 
the hotel, but ultimately we get around 
to the point where things have to be done 
on the range. And I am one of the work- 
ers on the range. 


Not being acquainted with all of you, 
possibly I should mention the _ back- 
ground which I bring to this job of chief 
of the Division of Grazing. For fifty- 
three years I have lived west of and 
along the Continental Divide, and all 
that time I have been closely associated 
with the live-stock industry, either as a 
small participant myself or in the Forest 
Service. I should know something about 
the range. I should know something 
about the necessity which exists for your 
having a year-long dependable operation. 
I should know something about your 
other problems of competition with other 
products, tariffs, predatory animals, costs 
of production. 


Until recently I have been busy on an- 
other job and did not get into the Taylor 
Grazing Act nor its administration. I 
have been transferred for only a few 
days, it seems to me, and therefore I 
have had little time to gain a clear im- 
pression of the workings of the law. I 
have tried to study the purpose of the 
law, and that simmers down to just a 
few words. If I get the purpose of the 
act, it is to improve the range and stabi- 
lize the live-stock business. I am ap- 
proaching the problem with the back- 
ground I have given you and the purpose 
I have mentioned. Coming from the 
Forest Service, I am coming with an ab- 
solutely open mind, and I want help to 
establish the best possible administration 
of the public domain. 


I am a firm believer in the working of 
the economic laws, as mentioned by a 
speaker this morning. We may put in 
artificial restrictions, changes of sys- 
tems, but usually economic laws finally 
win out and govern our actions. 


During the past few weeks I have had 
opportunity to watch the advisory boards 
in action with reference to the public 
domain over four states. I have discuss- 
ed the set-up with the advisory boards 
and individual stockmen. I find that as 
this law is being administered there are 
some very good results already being 
achieved. In many places the boards in 
the regional districts have got together 
and worked out a very good disposition 
of the range privileges and allotment 

*Address delivered at convention of Ameri- 
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question. Some of it may not square ex- 
actly with laws and regulations, but we 
can attend to that later. But it has 
been set up by agreement with the stock- 
men. After a hurried study I think that 
this is a splendid way to approach the 
problem, and a way which I hope I can 
follow. I think that, with the wide vari- 
ation of conditions over the country, that 
is the only way to approach the problem. 


In this short time I have been im- 
pressed with the size of the job and the 
importance of it. With the 142,000,000 
acres of land, approximately, now in 
grazing districts, we have an area the 
size of two or three average western 
states. Upon this land, although gener- 
ally considered as of low value, 10,000,000 
sheep and 2,000,000 cattle find a great 
part of their forage during some part of 
the year. Twenty thousand licensees 
or permittees are holding or owning 
rights to use this grazing. These people 
with their families and their employees 
form a good part of the population of 
our western states. Therefore, I feel a 
big responsibility, not only to the matter 
of restoring the range or keeping it 
good, but to those people who are en- 
gaged in the business and to the general 
public in the West. 


We are all affected by anything that I 
may do. As I look at the situation with 
all its varied problems, I am impressed 
with the size of the job and the necessity 
of going slowly. No large job can be 
discharged immediately, and we shall 
have to get going a little at a time. These 
problems will take the best we all have 
for many years to come, and I am very 
desirous that we do not freeze anything 
into a permanence condition until we know 
where we are guing. If we knew we had 
the right thing, the best thing might be 
to make it rigid. If, in these changing 
times of ours, we are mistaken, making 
it binding might possibly be binding of 
something that was wrong. 

I am impressed with one thought—the 
general feeling that the western men are 
against handling things in or from Wash- 
ington. They do not like that. But I 
would like to get over to you the idea 
of this thought: If you don’t want 
things handled from Washington, let us 
see if we can arrange our machinery and 
shape our affairs so that we can handle 
these things on the ground. 


I am impressed with this also, that, 
although many good things have been 
done under the law, some promises have 
been made which could not be expected 
to be matured in the length of time we 
have had. But in many places the range 
is now showing an improvement simply 
because there has been some system put 
into the handling of it. Nothing else 
has been done but an attempt to system- 
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atize, and it is already showing its ef- 
fects. 

May I here bring in the question of 
wild life and game on the public domain. 
We have not said much about it. Pos- 
sibly we have not said enough about it. 
There are many of you stockmen who 
are just as good game men as anyone, 
and there are many members of the pub- 
lic who are working on the question of 
game and wild life on the public domain. 
I am in favor of a reasonable amount of 
game, properly handled. By that I mean 
game management and the surplus game 
taken off before it becomes a nuisance 
or detriment to other uses. I think you 
stockmen should right now begin to look 
at the game question and to study it. 
Take your places in the sportsmen’s clubs 
and in your state organizations and help 
start the game question right. If you 
stay out of it you will find that somebody 
else will come in and introduce the ques- 
tion and we will not be prepared to han- 
dle it. 

As to the advisory boards I have con- 
stantly used them and expect to use them 
to their fullest capacity. Secretary Ickes 
covered that subject pretty well, and I 
will pass it with that one remark. 

There are two things on trial in this 
endeavor to administer the public lands 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. One is 
the theory of administration largely 
based on law—administration by law— 
and the theory of administration under 
regulation and where there is a lot of 
discretion. Now, the Taylor Grazing 
Act represents an endeavor to administer 
pretty strictly by law. I say the matter 
is on trial, and we have our job to try to 
make the law work and not let the rigid- 
ity of law adversely affect your interests. 

Another matter on trial is the attach- 
ing of preferences to the land. That 
seems on first thought to be a good thing. 
I am not so sure but what we may find 
it necessary to go a little easy on that as 
we work along. 


There are two other things we need to 
watch very carefully as we go along. 
One is the classification of lands to which 
preferences attach into one, two, three 
or four classes. With a hard and fast 
partition between class one and class two, 
we are supposed to give preference to 
class one over class two. If there is not 
enough range for class one, class two 
does not get anything. Another phase 
is that, as the regulations stand, if re- 
ductions are necessary, class two will be 
completely taken off before class one 
takes any reduction. I think we need to 
look at that thing pretty closely, because, 
if we don’t, somebody will be badly hurt; 
it may be class one, two, or three. I 
may say that the work the advisory 
boards have done so far shows that they 
are not inclined to apply that classifica- 
tion rigidly, and I think they are on the 
right track, because they are trying to 
give almost everybody a little look-in 
on the public resources. 

Another thing we need to watch is the 
basing of preferences on leased lands. 
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We started out with the problem of sta- 
bilizing the live-stock industry, in a 
measure, by the handling of these leased 
lands. In the experience we have had up 
to the present time we find there is noth- 
ing less stabilizing than a temporary 
lease which goes from one man to an- 
other according to the bids that are made 
from year to year. We need to watch 
that. 

In order to give you an idea of what I 
am thinking about, I will give you a pro- 
gram which we may follow for the next 
year or two. 

The first plank in that program is co- 
operation. Co-operation is an overwork- 
ed word, but I do not know of any real 
substitute. To me it means so to con- 
duct ourselves that others may work 
with us. It means a fully co-operative 
attitude on both sides. I want to make 
that the first plank in our platform as 
we begin to work together. 

The second plank is that I hope to 
make the fullest possible use of the ad- 
visory boards. I am not sure just how 
far you can go on administrative or exec- 
utive questions or functions. We have 
got to feel that out and go as far as it 
seems possible in our daily work. 

I want to assure you that there is no 
feeling, no desire on my part to minimize 
the value of the advisory boards nor to 
try to void their uses. There is another 
side to the question: the advisory board 
members themselves. So long as they 
will keep on the job, so long as they will 
show the same enthusiasm and interest 
as they have shown, we are perfectly 
safe. But I know that when things be- 
come more or less routine you may get a 
little tired of them and a little bit dis- 
gusted in trying to handle this and that 
complaint, and you may say, “Let the 
regional administrator do it.” It is up 
to you as well as it is up to us whether 
the advisory boards will work. 

The third plank is that we should pro- 
ceed very slowly on this question of ad- 
judication of rights. That may be a 
legal term, but in plain language it ‘is 
simply the adjustment and disposition of 
grazing privileges and the adjustment 
of the rights of the people who use 
them. And, may I add, in doing that 
I hope we will do no great harm to 
anybody. I want to say to you now with 
respect to that, that I am not riding a 
new colt. Maybe I never will. 

The fourth plank of the program is 
the conservation question. In these days 
of conservation we have practical con- 
servationists and we have impractical 
conservationists. I think the secretary 
yesterday gave you the tip that he pro- 
poses to proceed slowly, trying to im- 
prove these ranges. And I take that as 
my fourth point: That we proceed slow- 
ly and study how best to improve the 
ranges. I think that is the way we can 
practice real conservation. 

The fifth plank: Our action on the 
code. I hope as we work these things 
out in our common sense way that we 
may then turn to the code and amend 


the code as we find it needs amending. 

The sixth point I have for our own 
organization in the Division of Grazing 
and in the Department of the Interior 
is this: Some splendid men and women 
have come into the Division of Grazing. 
They are full of enthusiasm, full of am- 
bition. They are anxious to do the job, 
and it may be that they are anxious 
to do it too quickly. Many of them have 
but little experience in the administra- 
tion of laws and regulations out among 
you stockmen. I am rather concerned 
as to how to train these men who have 
to deal with you in your daily work and 
in your board meetings so that they may 
get the spirit of co-operation and the 
feeling of expert administration. We 
have a big job there, and, until I am 
able to develop that in the men, I shall 
have to ask your indulgence if some of 
them become a little too ambitious and 
try to crowd things a bit too fast. 


In ending these references to the 
planks, I want again to refer to co- 
operation. Together we can do almost 
anything. If we develop an antagonistic 
feeling, if we pull apart, we can accom- 
plish little or nothing. I hope that we 
may be able to establish a system under 
which questions will be settled upon the 
basis of facts. I hope we will be able to 
develop a system under which we can get 
at the facts. I hope we may be able to 
develop a relationship under which we 
can learn and use the facts and settle 
problems according to the facts without 
sentiment and without prejudice, without 
politics and without propaganda. 


I want now to pay my respects to my 
predecessor. Mr. Carpenter did a won- 
derful job from the start, and we are 
building on what he started. A great 
deal of progress has been made, and I 
know that if we continue to work to- 
gether we can make more progress. I 
hope to report that progress to you at 
some future meeting. Thank you. 


MEAT BOARD SPONSORS 
1939 MEAT POSTER CONTEST 


OLLEGE, ART SCHOOL, AND 

high school students in all sections 
of the country are now enrolling in two 
1939 meat poster contests conducted to 
stimulate the teaching of the important 
subject of meat in our educational in- 
stitutions, according to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, sponsor of 
these projects. 

Entries from students in forty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia had 
been received within but a few days 
after announcement of the contests, the 
board reported. 


This is one of many educational proj- 
ects conducted by the board to bring 
about a better knowledge of the nutri- 
tive value of meat and its importance 
as the center of the menu among the 
younger generation. All posters entered 
in both of these competitive events must 
feature the food value of meat. 
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GIVE IT A NAME 


BY EDWARD BURNETT 


NE OF THE BOYS FOUND IT 

in the ruins of an old cow ranch,” 
said Elmer Brock over the Kaycee- 
Buffalo telephone wires to me one fine 
morning. “I’ll be passing your mail box 
today and will leave something that looks 
as if it was once a branding iron. We’re 
in an argument as to what this brand 
was called. My guess is an open sardine 
can. Will you give it a name, and so, 
to prevent murder, your verdict will be 
accepted.” 


To make my verdict so clear that even 
a cowman can understand, I must gear 
my memory back to ancient Wyoming 
history—yes, even to the days before 
written cow history. 

In 1881—that just seems like yester- 
day—Henry A. Blair, a Chicago banker, 
was ordered by his doctor to spend the 
summers in Wyoming. 

In 1880 a trail driver, Johnson, had 
turned loose on Powder River as pretty 
a herd of Oregon cattle as ever came 
over the western trail—shorthorns, reds 
and whites, and roans. They didn’t look 
like any relatives of our Texas cattle. 
They came from the mountains of Ore- 
gon, and one of the boys (his name was 
Bill Coder but we always called him 
Bill Cody) told me that at one part of 
the mountain trail they had to ship the 
cattle down a river and take them in a 
steamboat across a lake. 


Johnson and Blair met in the officers’ 
bar at Fort McKinney, and Blair bought 
the herd. The cattle were running on the 
trail-brand U on left shoulder, so Blair 
got a brand recorded for them. 

In 1881 we were traveling to a round- 
up on Powder River. One of our men 
was a man called Norton. Norton be- 
longed to the school of northwestern 
cowcraft—a good hand any place you 
put him, and he could name a strange 
brand correctly. 

Blair was rebranding the U cattle and 
turning them loose on the north side of 
Powder River. We noticed some of these 
with the fresh brand. 

“Whatever do you call that brand?” 
we said to each other. None of us could 
name it. Norton looked at it a while, and 
was very puzzled. We began to fear that 
he could not name it, but finally his face 
lit up. 

“T have it! It’s a valise.” 

We dropped off the divide to the Blair 
ranch. The boys were still branding. Tom 
Littleton, the foreman, was sitting on 
the fence keeping tally, so I went and 
sat down by him. Norton sat on the 
other side. 

“That valise is quite a brand,” said 
Norton. 

“Valise, nothing!” said Littleton. 
“That’s a hoe, a cotton hoe.” 


cS 


We started to round up and brand 


Here is the brand: 
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calves, Norton generally roping. He was 
the best calf roper I ever saw. With the 
first one he dragged up to the fire, he 
hollered out, “valise calf.” 

“You go to,” said Tom. 


Gentle reader, it’s up to you to say 
whether Norton or Tom Littleton was 
correct—it’s for you to decide. You have 
my permission to name it as you wish. 
It made a very good camp argument, 
but you know that camp arguments 
never have an end. 


Hanging on one of the walls of the 
office of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association at Cheyenne is a list of the 
Wyoming brands. The first on the list is 


Guy 


first brand recorded with the association, 
which was started in 1876, and there are 
many older brands on the list that had 
been used for years. For instance, Tom 


Sun, hub and spokes, thus sl 

the Kelly brand ff ‘iil , Dill 

Clay’s Ti , ER , 
~—w 

Heck Reel, Burnett’s Lt | a | 


could name very many more without 
looking at the list, but, as I remarked, 


the LI U brand was evidently 


the first recorded brand, and so I pick 
it out to tell its history. 

In 1876 Russia went to war with 
Turkey. The Turks never checked the 
Russians until they reached the moun- 
tains, and there Osman Pasha held them 
in check for months at Plevna. The 
Turkish army was without doctors and 
medical supplies, and the wounded were 
left to suffer and die. This was before 
Red Cross days. Volunteer doctors were 
called for. 


Dr. Harrison, a London doctor, went, 
and what he went through was enough 
to turn anyone’s brain. He had a nervous 
breakdown and was ordered to the west- 
ern plains for quiet. He bought 400 cows 
from Bush, a western trail man, and 


¢ 


. This is evidently the 


branded them . The life here 
was not so restful as hoped for. He 
craved for lively company, and he got it. 
His family took him home. We missed 
him. His ranch, nine miles below old 
Fort Reno on the Powder River, and cat- 
tle were bought by Henry A. Blair, of 
the hoe, valise outfit—take your choice 
of name of brand. 


My conscience pricks me, as all these 
brands have a history. Why pick on the 
44 when almost next to it is the 


Q xX of Charley Fox? He was 
eee la 


with Grant at Gettysburg. And brands 
that remind me of men who were also at 
Gettysburg but not with Grant. They 
were with Lee. No man who knows their 
history could ever write it. His eyes 
would get blurry. 


I mentioned cowcraft a while ago— 
Norton’s attachment to the school of 
northwestern cowcraft. Maybe I should 
explain a bit. 


There were two main schools of the 
science of cowcraft—Texas and Califor- 
nia. From these two root bases evolved 
the northwestern—Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Canada. Colorado has quite a 
leaning to Texas, and so have Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 


The northern saddle is a first cross 
between Texas and California, from a 
center fire rig to three quarter rig and 
the back cinch discarded. The California 
horn survived a long time in the North 
but now is giving way to a snubby up- 
right horn. It is nice to see that the 
artistic leather stamping of California 
is still universal. The fashions in saddles 
are not like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 


The rawhide rope of California and the 
grass rope of Texas were neither of them 
fitted for the rain and mud of the North 
and they made way for the hard twist 
sisal rope. Silver inlaid bits and spurs 
are not in the fashion, as it is now fac- 
tory work. The beauty of the old silver 
inlaying was that it was handwork and 
so art. Gone and forgotten are the tapa- 
deros and the wide box-like stirrups of 
Texas. The narrow brass-bound hickory 
is universal. Some ingenious cuss tried 
to introduce an aluminum stirrup. They 
seemed sort of spooky to me. Texas sets 
the fashion in boots, and the West fol- 
lows; yet we have some good boot artists 
at Pendleton, Oregon, and elsewhere. 


LOUISIANA CONVENTION 
MOST SUCCESSFUL HELD 


~~ FRENCH TRAD- 
ing post established in 1714 and 
site of one of the first frontier outposts 
of the Louisiana territory, was the meet- 
ing place of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association on February 14-15. The 
convention was the most successful in 
the association’s history. 

Problems the Louisiana stockmen con- 
sidered included Bang’s disease, recipro- 
cal trade pacts and imports, and live- 
stock thefts. The stockmen endorsed 
the national animal theft bill passed by 
the Senate and now before a House com- 
mittee. 

Speakers before the group included 
J. D. Cooper, president of the Natchi- 
toches Parish Association and vice-pres!- 
dent of the state association; James W. 
Sartwelle, president of the Houston Fat 
Stock Show; John Powell, manager of 
the Lake Charles plant of Swift and 
Company; J. W. Bateman, director of 
the agricultural extension division; Har- 
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rmour’s Advertising 


helps Livestock 
Producers 





* Armour and Company serves the livestock 
producers not only by offering them a daily 
cash market for their livestock but also by 
doing its level best to improve the sale and 
consumption of meat, through wide-spread 
advertising 1 in magazines and newspapers. 

“Meat is the Mainstay” is the theme 
adopted for our 1939 advertising campaign. 
Competent scientists have definitely proved 
that meat is man’s best food—that it comes 
nearest to being a complete food—that its 
regular use contributes substantially to health. 

The livestock producers can help make the 
campaign productive by demanding fresh 
beef and lamb and pork bearing Armour es- 
tablishment numbers in the 


government inspection A R M O U R AND €: O M PA N Y 
thkot #, Cahecr — 


President 


stamp. The establishment 


numbers are 1 and 2 and because we have 
numerous plants a letter of the alphabet will 
appear after each of the numbers. 

Many Armour products are more easily 
identified. Some of them are Star Ham, Star 
Bacon, Star Pork Sausage and Star Lard. We 
particularly recommend Armour’s Star Jubi- 
lee Ham, cooked ready for use, slices with- 
out crumbling, and with the “Ham What 


“Am” flavor. All Armour branded products 


can be bought with certainty as to their quality. 

Armour’s “Meat is the Mainstay”’ adver- 
tising campaign should help all livestock pro- 
ducers and we invite their cooperation in 
securing for all of us the maximum results. 






















ry D. Wilson, commissioner of agricul- 
ture; and Ralph S. Cooper, publisher of 
Coastal Cattleman. 

Among resolutions passed was the re- 
quest that the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try continue its efforts to perfect a vac- 
cine for Bang’s disease, that the state 
provide funds for indemnity payments 
to cattlemen wanting to continue Bang’s 
tests, and that, “in order that such tests 
will continue on an absolutely voluntary 
basis, the police jury shall not request 
. .. tests until a petition signed by 75 
per cent of the cattle ownership of said 
parish” is had. 


The cattlemen opposed modification of 
the embargo applying to countries hav- 
ing foot-and-mouth disease and reiterat- 
ed their opposition to the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, requesting Senate ratification 
as a requisite in trade treaties. An in- 
crease in the tariff duty rates on canned 
beef and hides was urged and reduction 
in excise tax on imported oils opposed. 

Economy in government was urged “to 
bring about more stable business condi- 
tions.” Opposition was expressed to a 
processing tax on cattle. “Voluntary 
efforts toward soil conservation and 
sound ranch practices” were endorsed, 
but “any program of regimentation or 
government control of the production of 
live stock” was opposed. 

Admission of high-bred Brahmans on 
a parity with other recognized beef 
breeds at 4-H Club, FFA, and other live- 
stock shows held in the state was re- 
quested. 


Collection of 50 cents a car on cattle 
shipments was recommended for use by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

The stockmen endorsed the activities of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and thanked its officers “for their 
splendid work in protecting the interests 
of the cattle owners.” 

All officers of the Louisiana organiza- 
tion were re-elected. They included Ar- 
thur L. Gayle, president; L. A. Borne, 
J. D. Cooper, G. W. Patterson and W. B. 
McBurney, vice-presidents; J. W. Bate- 
man, ex-officio vice-president; and W. T. 
Cobb, secretary. 


STOCKMEN’S MEETINGS 


PANHANDLE ASSOCIATION 


Among resolutions passed by the Pan- 
handle (Texas) Live Stock Association 
were those opposing compulsory testing 
for eradication of Bang’s disease and 
urging that experiments with vaccina- 
tion be continued; opposing modification 
of the embargo against foot-and-mouth 
disease; endorsing bill recently intro- 
duced by Congressman Marvin Jones, of 
Texas, to strengthen provisions of the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act. Speakers 
included Jay Taylor, of Amarillo, one of 
the vice-presidents of the American Live 
Stock Association, who urged continued 
support of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and close co-operation with 
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the American National. T. Johnson, of 
Amarillo, was elected president of the 
organization; Jack Roach and John Fain, 
vice-presidents; and Grover B. Hill, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


INTEREST IN HIGHWAY USE 


Affiliation with the National Highway 
Users’ Conference, an association to pro- 
mote highway users’ interests, was 
agreed upon by the executive committee 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association at the forty-second annual 
meeting recently held in San Francisco. 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National, has been named a director of 
the conference. Mr. Mollin has also been 
placed upon the board of directors of the 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners. Members of the American Na- 
tional are increasingly using the high- 
ways in the movement of their cattle to 
market. 


ELBERT COUNTY (COLO.) MEET 


Elbert County Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation members re-elected at a meeting 
in Kiowa, Colorado, Elmer R. Mourning, 
of Kiowa, president; Fred Beuck, of 
Agate, vice-president; and Ben Fraser, 
Simla, secretary-treasurer. Speakers at 
the gathering included Dr. B. F. Davis, 
secretary-manager of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association; F. 
A. Anderson, director of the state exten- 
sion service; and Dr. R. M. Gow, state 
sanitary commissioner. The latter named 
speaker said that 1 per cent of the 
horses in Colorado were affected with 
sleeping sickness last year and 15 per 
cent of that number died. 


YAVAPAI’S SIX GRAND 

Yavapai cattle growers in recent an- 
nual meeting elected Norman Fain, of 
Prescott, president, and Clifford Koontz, 
of Dugas, vice-president. Another Yava- 
pai County Cattle Growers’ check for 
$1,000 was carried to the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association convention 
in San Francisco in February and pre- 
sented by Jerome O. Eddy and Bruce 
Brockett, both of whom made good talks 
designed to encourage other counties 
in the western states to get busy and 
do likewise. That made six $1,000 
checks the Yavapai cattlemen have con- 
tributed to the American National. 


ASSESSMENT IN COLORADO 


At its sixty-ninth and largest meeting 
ever held, the Bent-Prowers Cattle and 
Horse Association re-elected R. M. Mc- 
Millin president, Arthur Dean secretary, 
Charles Sweiter assistant secretary, Wil- 
liam J. A. Scott treasurer, and William 
Walker assistant treasurer. Speakers 
included Charles W. Lilley, of Virginia 





Dale, president of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association. The 
association adopted a resolution de- 
manding that assessed valuations of live 
stock and grazing lands should not be 
increased. (The Colorado tax commis- 
sion had recommended live-stock valua- 
tions for purebreds of $75 for bulls 
eighteen months or over; $40 for coming 
yearlings; $50 for yearlings and over, 
Coming yearling calves are recom- 
mended at $12; stock cattle, coming two 
and over, $18; steers, coming twos, $24; 
steers, coming threes, $35. At assem- 
bly suggestion the commission withdrew 
its recommendation.) 


BACKS STATE BODY 

Mohave County Live Stock Growers’ 
Association recently gave full endorse- 
ment to the action of the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association at the latter’s Saf- 
ford convention (see March Propucrr, 
p. 23), declaring: “We will stand be- 
hind all resolutions passed at that meet- 
ing.” Mohave association president is 
Lisle Henefin, of Kingman; vice-presi- 
dent, John Neal, of Kingman; treasurer, 
Mrs. John Neal; and secretary, A. J. 
Mullen. The association will hold on 
April 8 a barbecue and dance on the Big 
Sandy. 


RETURN OF GRAZING FEES 


A resolution passed by the Basalt 
Mountain (Colorado) Stock Association 
recently requested that 25 per cent of 
public land grazing fees be turned back 
“for use in rehabilitation of the public 
ranges, including erosion control, lark- 
spur and other poison weed eradication, 
reseeding, rodent control, construction 
and maintenance of fences, and building 
and maintenance of stock driveways and 
trails.” 


KANSANS MEET 

William J. Ljungdahl, of Menlo, Kan- 
sas, was named president of the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, meeting recently 
in Wichita. Francis Arnold, of Emporia, 
was chosen vice-president, and Will J. 
Miller, of Topeka, renamed secretary. 
Opposition was expressed to processing 
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Thar’ the advantage of this 
chemically fortified vaccine! One shot really pro- 
tects for life—no matter how young the animal 
—nor how badly infected the range.* 


Remember, Blacklegol is extra potent to begin 
with—more effective, more certain with cattle 
of all ages. Then, in addition, it’s fortified, for 
longer-lasting immunity. Only Blacklegol con- 
tains the special chemical, developed by Cutter, 
that holds the vaccine in the tissues, prolonging 
the immunity response. 


Use Blacklegol! Guaranteed to produce greater 
immunity than any bacterin or aggressin of any 
type or concentration ever produced, including 
Cutter’s own. If not available locally, write direct 
for quantity prices. 


*In the history of Blacklegol, only one loss following use 
of this vaccine has proven upon our laboratory examina- 
tion to have been due to blackleg. 


BLACKLEGOL 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, BERKELEY, CALIF. Denver, Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, San Angelo, Seattle, Chicago, Los Angeles, Regina, Calgary 
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taxes on live stock, to interference with 
present embargo applying to countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists, and 
to tendency toward increased govern- 
ment expenditures. The McCarran ani- 
mal theft bill was favored. 


GET TOGETHER 


“To get the boys together once in a 
while and talk of old times” is the object 
of the new Montana-Wyoming Cowboy 
Association, whose president is Bill 
Splan, of Billings, Montana. Cowboys 
who have ridden the range in Colorado, 
Texas, Arizona, Oklahoma, Wyoming 
and Montana are members. Those who 
rode in the eighties or nineties are char- 
ter members. Later riders pay $1 dues. 


QUESTIONABLE ACCURACY 


At a meeting of the Oklahoma Live 
Stock Marketing Association compulsory 
testing of cattle for Bang’s disease and 
the use of state funds to pay indemnities 
on reacting animals was opposed be- 
cause of “questionable accuracy” of tests 
now in use. 


REWARD 


Park County cattlemen, Park County 
wool growers, and the Tarryall Stock 
Growers’ Association united recently to 
offer $650 reward for information lead- 
ing to arrest and conviction of cattle 
thieves. 


RE-ELECTION 


Pueblo County Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation members at the February meet- 
ing at Pueblo, Colorado, continued Ar- 
thur Allen in the presidency, R. F. Bil- 
lington as vice-president, and named 
Ivan Watson secretary. 


A BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
FOR RANGE CATTLEMEN 


OW MANY STOCK RANCH AND 

farm operators would be interested 
in using a system of records and account- 
ing designed especially for the cattle 
producer ? 

The author of this system, Mont H. 
Saunderson, developed it after many 
years of study of the business of several 
hundred stock ranch and stock farm 
operators. 

We have examined the forms for this 
proposed book, and see that it provides 
for the following financial records: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of live stock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and ex- 
penses, with special columns for enter- 
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ing the different kinds of expense and 
income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided: 

1. A record of the live-stock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 


5. The use of hired labor for different 
kinds of work. 


6. A memorandum of weather condi- 
tions, the dates of the more important 
farm and ranch operations, ete. 

This record system can be put up in 
loose-leaf form at a cost of around $2, 
and is adequate for the operator running 
from 100 to 1,000 head of cattle. The 
use of the book requires no posting from 
a journal to ledger accounts, no balanc- 
ing, etc. The summarizing at the end of 
the year is reduced to a mechanical pro- 
cedure by the instructions. The use of 
certain of the forms could be omitted 
where they do not apply. 

The book is as simple and practical as 
can possibly be made. A similar one de- 
signed by Mr. Saunderson for the range 
sheepman has been in use by Montana 
sheepmen for a number of years, and is 
printed and distributed by the Montana 
Wool Growers’ Association at Helena, 
Montana. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association will make this book available 
to range cattlemen at cost, if a sufficient 
desire for it is indicated. Write to the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


FED CATTLE AND HOG 
MARKETINGS SEEN LARGER 


ATTLE PRODUCERS ARE EX- 
pected to market considerably more 
grain-fed cattle this spring and summer 
than last, but marketings of heifers and 
cows will be smaller, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics believes. Though 
total slaughter of cattle will be smaller 
than in the spring and summer of 1938, 
considerably more hogs will be available. 
The increase in marketings of grain- 
fed cattle will represent a sharp seasonal 
increase. These better grades will make 
up more than the usual proportion of 
the spring and summer slaughter. 


Smaller slaughter supply of cows and 
heifers will be a factor tending to sup- 
port cattle prices, as will better con- 
sumer demand than existed in most of 
1938. But larger marketings of both fed 
cattle and hogs will be less favorable 
factors in the price situation. 


Present indications are that more than 


the usual number of cows, heifers, and 
heifer calves will be withheld from 
slaughter this year and that a further 
increase in cattle numbers will occcur. 

A larger slaughter supply of hogs in 
1939 appears assured. A rather marked 
seasonal increase in the market supply 
of hogs from April through June is ex- 
pected as last year’s fall pigs move to 
market in large volume. A few months 
ago farmers reported intentions to far- 
row about 21 per cent more sows this 
spring than last. “An average corn crop 
in 1939,” the Bureau says, “probably 
would result in further expansion of the 
number of pigs raised in the fall of 1939 
and perhaps in the spring of 1940.” 


PACKERS PROSPECTS 
IMPROVED OVER 1938 


EAT PACKERS ARE VIEWING 

their prospects for 1939 as “sub- 
stantially improved” over 1938. T. 
Henry Foster, chairman of the board 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and president of John Morrell and 
Company, finds these encouraging de- 
velopments: 

1. Prospect of substantially increased 
hog marketings. 

2. Abundant live-stock feeds to encour- 
age expansion in production of other 
meat animals. 

3. Note of confidence in packers’ an- 
nual reports. 

4. General improvement in business. 

5. Improved consumer buying power. 

6. An apparent stabilization of com- 
modity price levels. 

But against these he cannot overlook: 

1. Unsettled conditions abroad. 

2. Continued heavy unemployment. 

3. Temporary nature of “pump-prim- 
ing” expenditures, “and withdrawal of 
this help at any time might result in a 
temporary setback.” 

The chairman points out that “there 
are, obviously, many considerations which 
could upset any or all of these factors 
and turn a prospect for profit into a 
prospect for loss.” 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 
2-8—Interstate Junior Live Stock and 
Baby Beef Show, San Francisco. 
7-8—Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Assn. Convention, Salt Lake City. 

MAY 
18-20—Montana Stock Growers’ Assn. 
Convention, Livingston. 
26-27—Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Assn. of Oregon Convention, Myrtle 
Point. 
26-27—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. 
Convention, Okanogan. 

JUNE 
7-9—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, No. Salt Lake, Utah. 
8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Assn. 
Convention, Alliance. 
22-24—Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Assn. Convention, Montrose. 
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MORE MEAT ADVERTISING 


VER SINCE THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock and Meat Board was 
formed, seventeen years ago, the live- 
stock industry has felt the need of more 
emphatic advertising of its products. It 
is commonly recognized that the meat 
industry has lagged behind that of many 
of its competitors in this field. The in- 
creasing use of advertising of all kinds, 
and particularly the development of 
radio advertising to the nth degree, 
leaves little room for questioning the 
value of displaying your wares before 
the consuming public. 

The difficulty in the live-stock and 
meat industry has been that so far as 
live-stock producers are concerned they 
are not organized in a fashion that 
makes possible the collection of a large 
and really adequate advertising appro- 
priation, while in the processing field, 
where the number of firms engaged is 
relatively small and the task of organiz- 
ing not impossible, for some reason there 
is failure there, too, to develop a con- 
sistent program. Sporadically producer 
groups, particularly the lamb feeders, 
and the packers have engaged in limited 
campaigns. In these efforts they have 
had the support of both chain and in- 
dependent retailers. Generally the cam- 
paigns have been directed at particularly 
acute situations, and the almost in- 
stantaneous relief usually afforded 
thereby simply renews the argument 
that a broad industry advertising pro- 
gram is one of our greatest needs. 

It is well understood that the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board has 
not been financed sufficiently to permit 
undertaking anything like a national 
advertising program. The board has ac- 
complished wonders with the money at 
its disposal. Its field of activity has 
been broad, and the results secured re- 
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pay the effort and money expended 
easily a hundredfold. The fact remains, 
however, that under the present method 
of financing, dependent upon a volun- 
tary per car collection, it has not been 
found practical to increase the assess- 
ment and support a national advertising 
program. 

Under the circumstances, and until 
producer organizations can overcome 
present obstacles to substantially larger 
advertising collections, it would appear 
that the next move is up to the packers. 
It should not be forgotten that the 
packers have officially taken the position 
in testifying at an important railroad 
rate hearing that the amount they pay 
the producer for live stock is the amount 
which the consumer will pay for the 
meat minus the cost of transportation, 
processing, and distribution plus a rea- 
sonable profit. Therefore, based on past 
experience, it would seem that any sum 
which they devoted to advertising as part 
of the legitimate margin between pro- 
ducer and consumer would likewise re- 
turn to them and to the industry a 
hundredfold. 


The packing industry has been com- 
plaining of its recent inability to make 
satisfactory profits. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons. The remedy is compara- 
tively simple. The machinery for put- 
ting over a broad industry program al- 
ready exists in the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The packers are well 
represented on this board. One of its 
great leaders, Thomas E. Wilson, is its 
chairman. There is perhaps no more 
important current activity to which the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
could devote itself than to organizing 
its membership in support of an indus- 
try advertising program along the lines 
suggested in the resolutions of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion as adopted at its recent San Fran- 
cisco convention. The PRODUCER urges its 
most careful study of this matter. 


FACTS HELP BANG’S STUDY 


URING RECENT WEEKS, DUE 
to efforts of state and federal au- 
thorities in many of the western states 
to put over a compulsory Bang’s disease 
testing program, there has been keen 
interest in the matter of testing and 
vaccination. Stockmen generally can be 
relied upon to do what is best and most 
practical in any such situation, but they 
are an intelligent group and want full 
information before proceeding. In other 
words, they look before they leap. 

It is deplorable, under these circum- 
stances, that a few of the radical advo- 
cates of the agglutination test method 
go so far as to dismiss with a wave of 
the hand any suggestion that a different 
method might be used. Several reports 
have reached the Propucer that certain 
state, federal, and college men, upon be- 
ing questioned about progress made in 


vaccination control of Bang’s disease 
have attempted completely to discredit 
that method. In a recent meeting a cer- 
tain speaker urged the carrying out of 
the present testing program, saying 
nothing about the vaccination method 
of control. Upon being questioned about 
it, he replied that he had been advised 
by a Bureau of Animal Industry official 
that the vaccine was made only because 
there was a demand for it but that it 
was so attenuated as to be completely 
harmless and consequently of no value 
whatsoever. 


The PRODUCER can understand the ag- 
gressive efforts in behalf of the present 
testing program. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that persons in positions of trust 
should so far forget their responsibility 
in their zeal for the testing program as 
to put out information that is mislead- 
ing and not at all in accord with the 
record. Such statements border on in- 
tellectual dishonesty. 


No sane person will believe that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry would be 
carrying on extensive Bang’s disease 
vaccination experiments with almost 
300 herds of cattle throughout the 
country at an expense of something like 
$100,000 annually if, as suggested above, 
the only excuse for the manufacture of 
vaccine was a demand for it from the 
country and the product put out in re- 
sponse to this demand was entirely 
harmless and worthless. Doctors may 
prescribe bread pills for their neurotic 
patients, but Uncle Sam does not ap- 
propriate money in similar fashion. 


One has only to read the record as to 
the experience of proprietors of beef, 
dairy, and purebred ranches failing to 
rid themselves of Bang’s disease under 
the agglutination test method and finally 
turning to vaccination as the only prac- 
tical and economic solution of their 
problem to know that vaccination for 
Bang’s disease has made rapid strides 
in the past few years. 


Doubtless both the vaccine and the 
blood test methods will be improved in 
the future. Whichever one offers the 
best final solution of a difficult problem 
will be the one that stockmen generally 
will use. In the meantime, it is only 
fair that all state, federal, and college 
authorities should help to disseminate 
reliable information on the subject. 


BRAZIL, ARGENTINE TRADE 


NNOUNCEMENT RECENTLY 

that the United States and Brazil 
had reached a five-point agreement, in- 
cluding direct and indirect extension of 
approximately $120,000,000 in financial 
aid to the South American republic, fol- 
lowing as it did by only a few weeks the 
action of the Argentine government in 
drastically restricting imports of Amer- 
ican commodities, calls attention to the 
fact that these two great South Amer- 
ican republics are using quite different 
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tactics in their relations with the United 
States. 

Both countries are surplus beef pro- 
ducers. In each country foot-and-mouth 
disease has long been a problem in con- 
nection with cattle production. Argen- 
tina has seen fit to make an issue with 
Uncle Sam of its demand for entrance of 
its surplus beef into the United States 
market, despite our sanitary embargo. 
Its recent action is an attempt to coerce 
American business men to line up on its 
side and demand modification of the em- 
bargo. Brazil, in identical position, has 
the good sense to meet fairly the situa- 
tion that exists and make the best of it. 

If South American meat is taboo in 
this country because of foot-and-mouth 
disease, why raise such a fuss? There 
are other things in which trade can be 
engaged in to mutual advantage. In the 
long run, there can be no doubt about 
which country’s course will profit it the 
most. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Argentine method is not 
fully approved even at home. An edi- 
torial in the Times of Argentina reads in 
part as follows: 


“There has been a lull in the press crit- 
icism regarding the restrictions being 
imposed by the Argentine Ministry of 
Finance, through the Exchange Control 
Office, on the matter of importations 
from the United States. It is very pe- 
culiar that practically the whole of the 
press of the country criticizes its own 
government in this matter. It is point- 
ed out that our officials are creating a 
lot of future trouble for the country, in- 
asmuch as the United States government 
is not likely to accept these restrictions 
without a ‘spot of reprisal.’ One hears 
that the whole idea of the Argentine 
officials has been to exert pressure on 
the United States to open its ports to 
Patagonian meat. ... We have always 
claimed that any such restrictions as are 
being carried out by Argentina are 
wrong in principle and unfriendly in 
nature. Moreover, they are unprofitable, 
in that they create retaliatory measures.” 

It is indeed encouraging that a sub- 
stantial element of the Argentine press 
recognizes the danger of the course that 
country is pursuing. It is a game at 
which two can play. Congressman Cof- 
fee of Nebraska, ever alert to the inter- 
ests of the live-stock industry and agri- 
culture generally, suggests that one way 
to meet the issue is to make a special ef- 
fort to sell part of our surplus wheat to 
Brazil. That country being a wheat im- 
porter, there might be good reason to fol- 
low the congressman’s advice. We could 
even subsidize such exports. Recent sales 
of many millions of bushels of wheat to 
Great Britain were subsidized by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion. We could do the same with Brazil, 
which has ordinarily bought its supplies 
of Argentina because of cheaper trans- 
portation. Last year our imports from 
Brazil amounted to almost $100,000,000. 
Our exports to that country were only 
slightly over $60,000,000. Some of our 
surplus wheat would nicely fill in that 
trade differential. 
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Argentina might as well recognize the 
fact that her dressed meat is not accept- 
able in this country so long as she has 
foot-and-mouth disease. Naturally, any 
attempt to coerce the United States to 
open its markets is resented, and retali- 
atory measures of the kind suggested 
above could easily be resorted to. 


PACT FAILS TO BOOST LARD 


T WAS THE HOPE OF MANY 

observers (their fingers were crossed, 
however) interested in the agricultural 
situation that the British trade agree- 
ment would in a large degree compen- 
sate for the substantial sacrifice de- 
manded of agriculture in various other 
trade agreements negotiated, particu- 
larly the two made with the Canadian 
government. 

When the details of the British agree- 
ment were made known, however, it was 
more than ever difficult to keep up the 
previous hopes. The small increase in 
quota granted on hams was a distinct 
disappointment. There was left the 
question of just what the removal of the 
10 per cent duty on lard would accom- 
plish for us. 

The recent announcement by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, re- 
leased February 27, that lard prices are 
at the lowest level in almost five years 
and that the wholesale price at that 
time was actually lower than the price 
of live hogs would indicate that the re- 
moval of the duty referred to above, so 
far at least, has been little more than a 
gesture. 


PRICE LEVEL SCHEME SPIKED 


GROUP OF ADVOCATES OF 
monetary reform active in Washing- 
ton recently have a scheme to restore 
prosperity by raising and stabilizing the 
general price level through manipulation 
of money and credit. These men would 
have the Federal Reserve Board increase 
the amount of money and credit until 
commodity prices got up to where they 
were in some past good year, say 1926. 
The scheme, we understand, is not a 
new one. It was bandied about in Con- 
gress back in 1931-33. On its face, it 
may have appeal. Why is business poor? 
Because people don’t buy. Why don’t 
they buy? Because they don’t have the 
money. Supply the money and they will 
buy. Business will be good. The govern- 
ment has the gold. Why not have the 
Federal Reserve Board issue notes on 
this gold? 

But the Federal Reserve Board has 
come out flatly against the proposal. The 
country now has both more money and 
more credit than it is using, says the 
board. The real problem is to get private 
citizens and private business to use the 
present supply of money and credit. Or- 
dinary citizens may not understand all 
of the board’s other arguments, but they 
do understand that there is something 


woefully wrong with these cure-alls ang 
are distrustful of them. 

Many have been the attempts to short 
cut to prosperity the past several years, 
Schemes for this and schemes for that. 
But the fact remains that there is as 
surely a reaction to depression as there 
is a reaction to prosperity, if the natural 
economic forces are allowed to operate, 
The trouble with most of the schemes 
proposed is that they may not only not 
solve the problems for which they are 
designed but they may defeat their own 
purpose and slow up the return action 
brought about by natural economic 
forces. We should let old-fashioned ways 
of work and thrift have a play. 

Raising prices in the fashion proposed 
is not the way to prosperity. Increasing 
the supply of money is not the way to 
prosperity. It is commendable that the 
Federal Reserve Board recognizes this 
fallacy and condemns the plan. 





W. W. Turney 


DEATH TAKES W. W. TURNEY 


W. TURNEY, SEVENTY- 

e seven, prominent El Paso, Texas, 

attorney and rancher, died on March 23 

after several months of illness. He was 
born in Harrison County, Texas. 


It was through his admission to the 
bar in 1887 that he came into the cattle 
business—by receiving cattle as fees. He 
bought the 02 Ranch. Before the days 
of the fence, he was running 18,000 
head. He was a former state repre- 
sentative and state senator. 


A consistent worker for the cattle in- 
terests, he has been praised as a man 
who helped to build the foundation on 
which the cattle business now stands. 
He served twice as president of the 
Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association, now 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association. He was a former 
vice-president of the American National 
Live Stock Association and a staunch 
supporter of that organization. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Iva 
Turney; three sisters and three brothers. 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Speedily passed by the House on 
March 3 was a $499,000,000 regular War 
Department appropriation bill for the 
next fiscal year, the largest peace-time 
measure in the history of the United 
States Senate-House conferees 
agreed to an appropriation of $358,000,- 
000 to build 6,000 planes for the army. 
Under the bill, profits to plane manu- 
facturers would be limited to 12 per 
cent ... The House emphatically passed 
the naval air base bill, but eliminated 
the item providing for harbor develop- 
ments at Guam ... Passed by the Senate 
was a bill to authorize $100,000,000 to 
acquire raw materials necessary to na- 
tional defense which must be imported 
by the United States . . . Repeal of the 
cash-and-carry neutrality law which ex- 
pires by limitation on May 1 is proposed, 
thereby placing in the hands of the 
President sole power to direct the na- 
tion’s policy “by appropriate executive 
orders” in the event of foreign wars... 
Resolutions have been introduced in both 
houses to give the President discretion- 
ary powers to sell warships and arms of 
United States manufacture to other 
American republics ... A proposal that 
a national referendum would be neces- 
sary before war could be declared in this 
country in all cases except in the event 
of invasion elicited retort by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull that such amend- 
ment to the Constitution would be in- 
compatible with our representative form 
of government. 


REORGANIZATION 
As passed by the House, the new gov- 
ernment reorganization measure—a 


“compromise” to meet the objections 
which resulted in defeat of the reorgani- 
zation bill introduced at the last Congress 
—would allow President Roosevelt to re- 
organize branches of the executive de- 
partment—except specific exemptions. 
The authority would become effective 
only if Congress does not disapprove 
within sixty days. The bill also provides 
for six assistants for the President—men 
with a “passion for anonymity.” The 
Senate is considering a similar measure 
but one that would give the President 
less power. 


LABOR 


Sit-down strikes are outlawed and 
employer and worker rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act are cleri- 
fied in recent Supreme Court decision. 
Under the decision, an employer can fire 
employes who commit illegal acts or 
engage in violence, employers may go to 
the courts for review of such labor board 
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WASHINGTON 


findings of fact as they object to, and 
workers are under the responsibility of 
expressing a desire to bargain and it 
is not the employer’s duty to seek out 
workers with a desire to bargain... A 
bill has been introduced which would 
exempt from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act farm labor used in cultivation, 
growing, harvesting, and preparing crops 
for market. The bill was drafted in view 
of the fact that the labor board has inter- 
preted the section of the act exempting 
“any individual employed as an agri- 
cultural laborer” as applying only to 
those participating in actual cultivation. 


TAXES 


A drive for revision of “business ae- 
terrent” taxes has produced suggestions 
such as abandonment of the undistributed 
profits levy and reduction in federal 
emergency expenditures—but not, as yet, 
official administration commitment. Re- 
ports are that a deal might be made for 
additional WPA funds in exchange for 
White House support of revision of the 
business deterring levies. Another re- 
quest has been made by President Roose- 
velt for an additional $150,000,000 to 
meet WPA expenditures between now 
and July 1. Unless granted, the WPA 
may have to reduce its workers nearly 
one-half by July 1, the President indi- 
cated. Even with the $150,000,000, re- 
ductions are scheduled to go forward at 
the rate of 150,000 a month . . . Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., has announced that the administra- 
tion will not ask Congress to raise the 
federal debt limit from $45,000,000,000 
to $50,000,000,000 this year, that idea 
being dropped because of probable bad 
effect on recovery. 


INVESTIGATION 


Investigation of the commercial ferti- 
lizer industry has been started by the 
Department of Justice. For years, it is 
stated, “there have been continuous com- 
plaints of monopolistic practices in com- 
mercial fertilizer . . . complaints from 
sources so reliable that they cannot be 
ignored.” About 8,000,000 tons of com- 
mercial fertilizers are used yearly by 
American farmers, with sales amount- 
ing to more than $200,000,000 
President Roosevelt has appointed a 
committee to study practices in such 
agencies as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with a view to recommend- 
ing improvements in their procedure. 
Proposal for amendments to the acts 
regulating security trading, submitted 
by a group of national exchanges, 
was rejected by the SEC on the ground 
that the changes would deter rather 
than promote recovery Senator 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, chairman of 
the Temporary National Economic Com- 


mittee, stated that the committee will 
make no broad recommendations for 
changes in the anti-trust laws during 
this session of Congress. 


OLD AGE AND HEAu:H 


Recommendation by the Social Secur- 
ity Board to bring farm workers, do- 
mestics, and employes of religious, 
charitable, and non-profit institutions 
within the security old-age annuity sys- 
tem has received adverse vote by the 
House Ways and Means Committee... 
The Townsend old-age scheme is dead 
in Congress, say observers. Instead, 
present old-age insurance is to be stream- 
lined ... A bill has been introduced to 
provide for federal grants to states in 
connection with a national health pro- 
gram ... Directors of the government’s 
large-scale group health program say 
that it has proved a success. Medical care 
is being provided for 100,000 families in 
twenty-one states under a group medical 
care scheme begun late in 1937 by the 
Farm Security Administration. Average 
cost is $2 a month per family. 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTION 


A new Department of Agriculture plan 
is to distribute surplus agricultural com- 
modities through normal trade channels 
in a limited number of cities upon an 
experimental basis. This will be done 
through the issuance of colored food 
stamps—probably blue and orange—to 
needy persons receiving public aid. One 
of the three methods proposed in work- 
ing out the plan would permit relief 
clients to apply for orange stamps in 
place of their cash wage or payment. 
The stamps, worth 25 cents, would be 
accepted at retail food stores. With each 
two orange stamps, a blue stamp worth 
25 cents would be given. The blue, rep- 
resenting the recipient’s extra purchas- 
ing power, could be used only to buy 
designated surplus farm products. The 
plan, sponsors predict, will increase re- 
lief clients’ purchases a third, improve 
living standards, and reduce farm sur- 
pluses. The experiment will be financed 
with funds of the FSCC. 


COTTON 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has suggested that American 
cotton be placed on a “competitive basis” 
in world markets. No details were given, 
but reference was made to the admini- 
stration’s program of subsidizing wheat 
exports. To facilitate exports, which 
have dwindled this season to the level 
of the 1880’s, cotton which the govern- 
ment has acquired in return for loans 
to growers presumably would be sold 
to exporters at prices which would 
enable them to meet competitive prices 
in the world markets. The government 
loan program has pegged prices above 
world levels. More than 11,200,000 bales 
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have been impounded in warehouses in 
the South as collateral for loans to 
growers. Under present laws, this cot- 
ton cannot be released by the govern- 
ment ... Under Senator Smith’s (South 
Carolina) cotton bill the government 
would be authorized to sell loan cotton 
for 3 cents a pound to growers who 
would reduce their allotted production 
under the present farm program by an 
amount equal to their purchases. It also 
would authorize price adjustment pay- 
ments of up to 5 cents a pound to 
farmers who marketed their staple in- 
stead of storing it under a government 
loan. The government has lent about 
$500,000,000 on cotton now stored. 


AAA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In the report of the accomplishments 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in the period January 1, 1937, 
to June 30, 1938, it is shown that the 
AAA program applied to 282,629,000 
acres—about 65 per cent of the total 
United States crop land. Owner-oper- 
ators, tenants, and landlords who took 
part in the program totaled 3,743,904, 
and the number of farms participating 
was 3,020,037. Range conservation and 
improvement practices were carried out 
on 37,455 ranches in seventeen western 
states covering 154,500,000 acres with a 
grazing capacity of 6,584,000 animals. 
Natural and artificial reseeding was car- 
ried out on 15,000,000 acres, including 
12,841,000 acres reseeded by deferred 
grazing. The AAA estimated its crop 
programs had added $2,080,229,000 to 
the income of producers of cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, corn, and live stock from 1933 
through 1937. 


LOANS FOR OWNERSHIP 


Development of a live-stock farm 
economy in place of a wheat agriculture 
in drought-stricken portions of the Great 
Plains is the object of a bill introduced 
by Representative William Lemke, of 
North Dakota. The bill would authorize 
$250,000,000 for loans of not more than 
$12,000 per farmer, the proceeds to be 
used in buying live stock, enlarging land 
holdings or acquiring new ones ample to 
support live stock, and in constructing 
dams ... A $1,000,000,000 program for 
converting landless tenants into farm 
owners has reached the Senate. The 
measure calls for government insurance 
of farm purchases in much the same 
way that the government now insures 
home mortgages under the FHA. It is 
offered as an amendment for the present 
farm tenancy program. 


PACKER REGULATION 


Transfer of regulatory jurisdiction 
over packers to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is proposed in a reintroduced bill 
to amend the Packers and Stock Yards 
Act. Title II (pertaining to packers) 
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would be amended to give the commis- 
sion power to bring complaints against 
violators, hold hearings, and issue cease 
and desist orders. The commission would 
be given power to enforce compliance by 
packers with discrimination and other 
provisions of the Clayton act dealing 
with restraint of competition and con- 
trol of a competitor. 


SILVER AID BILL 


A bill introduced by Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, of Nevada, provides for fixing 
of domestic silver at $1.04 per ounce 
and authorizes purchase of foreign sil- 
ver when tendered in payment of Amer- 
ican agricultural products for export at 
a price of 25 per cent above the world 
market up to $1.29 per ounce. Accord- 
ing to sponsors, the bill will inject new 
life into mining and agriculture, since it 
would stabilize the price of domestic 
silver at $1.04, minimum, and plans to 
recapture lost foreign agricultural mar- 
kets. 


WHEAT SALES 


The Division of Marketing and Mar- 
keting Agreements announces __ sales 
of wheat and flour for export totaling 
86,900,000 bushels from July 1, 1938, to 
February 20, 1939. Of this quantity, 
66,000,000 bushels have been exported, 
62,600,000 bushels of this amount having 
been sold through assistance of the fed- 
eral export program. Under the pro- 
gram the FSCC buys wheat from grain 
dealers and producers in domestic mar- 
kets and sells to exporters at prices 
which will enable United States wheat 
to maintain its relative position in world 
markets. 


BUTTER BUYING 


Purchases of butter on the open mar- 
ket by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation has been discontinued “for 
the present.” The Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association, a branch of the sur- 
plus corporation, bought 114,000,000 
pounds of butter under stabilization op- 
erations carried out since last summer. 
Since July, 1938, the surplus corporation 
bought 67,000,000 pounds, of which 23,- 
000,000 pounds were bought on the open 
market and 44,000,000 pounds from the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association 
for relief. The FSCC will continue but- 
ter purchases from the marketing asso- 
ciation for distribution to the needy. 


FOREIGN OILS TAX 


Bill to increase to 5 cents per pound 
the present 3-cent excise tax on first 
domestic processing of imported palm, 
palm kernel, and coconut oil, recently 
introduced by Senator Tom Connally, has 
been redrafted to provide that the tax 


increase would not be effective so long 
as it was in conflict with provision of 
any tariff bargain, but it directed such 
pacts be terminated at earliest possible 
date to permit tax to take effect. Sec. 
retary of State Cordell Hull had op- 
posed higher taxes on the ground that 
they would violate present trade agree- 
ments. Another bill by Senator J. w. 
Bailey calls for similar increase in the 
tax on imported whale oil, fish oil, and 
inedible fats and greases. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Recent action to encourage foreign 
trade was a new agreement between the 
United States and Brazil providing for 
loans by the Export-Import Bank to 
Brazil of an estimated $50,000,000 for 
a central bank for Brazil, $20,000,000 
in acceptance credits to enable that 
country to discontinue stringent control 
over foreign exchange, and $50,000,000 
for credits to American exporters and 
manufacturers to finance trade with 
Brazil. 


CANADIAN QUOTA FIXED 


Good news to the Canadian cattlemen 
was the announcement from the Depart- 
ment of State that President Roosevelt 
had signed a proclamation allocating to 
Canada 86.2 per cent of the world quota 
for imports of cattle into the United 
States. The quarterly quota of 60,000 
head of cattle over 700 pounds at the 
reduced duty will mean 51,720 head for 
Canada and 8,280 for all other foreign 
countries. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Harry M. Reed has been named assis- 
tant chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, according to an announce- 
ment by C. W. Kitchen, associate chief. 
Mr. Reed has been with the bureau for 
eight years. Since early 1935 he has 
served as agricultural commissioner in 
the bureau’s London and Berlin offices. 
... C. J. Buck, formerly regional for- 
ester in Forest Service district six has 
been named special assistant in major 
phases of the forestry service. He will 
be stationed in Washington, D. C., as 
general inspector. Lyle Watts, formerly 
regional forester in the Missoula, Mon- 
tana, district, will replace Buck. Jay 
H. Price, associate regional forester of 
the California region, will succeed Watts. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


In bills approved by both the Senate 
and the House the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Export-Import 
Bank, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority are approved for continuance 
until June, 1941. 
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TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT'S 
ANNUAL REPORT* 


ORMAL CASES DISPOSED OF 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission include: 

Ex Parte No. 123, Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 1937-38, which was instituted by 
the commission on November 8, 1937, 
with respect to proposals previously 
made by substantially all Class I rail- 
roads and supplemental petition of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion in behalf of its members seeking an 
increase of 15 per cent in freight rates 
and, in the eastern territory, an increase 
in passenger rates to 2%4 cents a mile. 
The petitions for the increase were also 
supported by various water carriers and 
the American Trucking Association. 


Our testimony in opposition to in- 
creases in rates on live stock or its prod- 
ucts was adduced at Salt Lake City. 
The major packers joined the producers. 
On March 8, 1938, the commission in its 
decision found that the 15 per cent 
freight rate increase had not been justi- 
fied by the applicants, but the commission 
authorized an increase of 10 per cent on 
all commodities “except the carload rates 
on certain products of agriculture, on 
edible live stock and the products there- 
of,” and various other items. On these 
the increase was limited to 5 per cent. 
The increased rates became effective 
March 28, 1938, and have remained in 
effect since that date except for revision, 
generally downward, of individual rates. 

The increased passenger fares in the 
eastern territory were found not justified. 
Subsequently, however, in view of con- 
tinued decline in the revenues of eastern 
railroads, the commission allowed an in- 
crease for an experimental period of 
eighteen months. 

Regarding Pullman car charges and 
fares, the commission authorized in- 
crease of 10 per cent in sleeping and par- 
lor car rates. With respect to the in- 
crease in the East, the commission said: 

“Fare increases authorized in 1937 and 
1938 and elsewhere referred to in this 
report appear to have had the effect of 
substantially reducing railway passenger 
travel.” 

Thus, it is clear, as the Supreme Court 
and the commission have held on several 
occasions, that an increase in charges 
does not necessarily mean an increase in 
revenue; but, on the other hand, reduc- 
tions may in certain instances produce 
increased revenue. 

Belt R. and Stock Yards Co. v. Alton 





R. Co.—The complaints in this case al- 
-*Summary of part of annual report of traf- 
fie department of American National Live 
Steck Association and National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association presented to the convention 
of the former organization at San Francisco 
on January 15, prepared by Calvin L. Blaine, 
assistant traffie counsel, and Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel 
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TRAFFIC 


leged that the rates on feeders in the 
western district when used to construct 
rates to country points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River were unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly preferential of such 
country points and unduly prejudicial to 
complainants’ markets in the same terri- 
tory in violation of sections 2 and 3 of 
the act. 


We intervened at the original hearing 
in 1935 and opposed the complaints, as it 
was clear that their purpose was the 
securing of cancellation of the 85 per 
cent rates on feeders to country points. 
To the examiner’s report rendered in 
January, 1937, the producers filed vigor- 
ous exceptions. They argued the case 
before the commission in May, 1937. 


The commission’s decision of January 
3, 1938, stated that “the present basis 
of rates from points in the western dis- 
trict has the effect of diverting ship- 
ments of stockers and feeders from com- 
plainants’ markets to the non-public mar- 
kets in the states above named [lllinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama] operating to the disadvantage of 
complainants.” 


The commission renewed its findings 
in Western Live Stock Case and those of 
the first rehearing wherein the commis- 
sion in its original report prescribed 
rates on feeders 85 per cent of those on 
fat live stock for application to all points 
except to markets; and in its second re- 
port modified its original finding by au- 
thorizing the carriers (a) to cancel ap- 
plication of the 85 per cent basis of rates 
to points at which there were maintained 
public feed vards for live stock (b) by 
making the 85 per cent basis of rates to 
points (1) at which live-stock slaughter- 
ing establishments are maintained or (2) 
to points in close proximity thereto, if 
any, where live stock is unloaded for 
slaughter, contingent upon a subsequent 
rail haul. 


When thus modifying its original re- 
port in the Western Live Stock Case, the 
commission stated: 


“Respondents will be expected to use 
this permission with discretion and not 
require proof of outbound movements at 
points adiacent to slaughtering points 
where there is little or no likelihood of 
live stock being unloaded for slaughter.” 

In the instant case respecting the mod- 
ification thus authorized by it in the 
Western Live Stock Case on rehearing 
the commission stated: 


“No order requiring compliance with 
the modified finding was entered, as it 
was assumed that the carriers would vol- 
untarily establish rates in accordance 
therewith. The carriers met the situa- 
tion dealt with in the finding designated 
(a) by establishing feeder rates under 
certain restrictions, hereinbefore ex- 
plained, to the western public markets 
where difficulties had arisen, thus draw- 
ing the feeder live stock back to the 
markets. They have failed to take ad- 


vantage of the relief granted under find- 
ing (b) for reasons unexplained on this 
record. The points herein alleged to be 
unduly preferred are either public feed 
yards, most of them owned by the car- 
riers, or are slaughtering points or points 
in close proximity to slaughtering points; 
and complainants state that if the car- 
riers had modified their tariffs in ac- 
cordance with the two findings above 
mentioned, in the report on further hear- 
ing, the complaints in the instant pro- 
ceeding would not have been filed. If 
such modification of the tariffs affecting 
the traffic herein considered were now 
made, it would remove the undue preju- 
dice and preference herein found to 
exist.” 


The finding in the instant proceeding 
follows: 


“We find that the rates complained of 
are unduly prejudicial to the complaining 
public markets and that the rates to the 
non-public markets such as Bowling 
Green, Ky., Lebanon, Tenn., Fostoria, 
Ohio, East Peoria, Ill., and Cammack, 
Ind., are unduly preferential to the extent 
that the western factors differ from those 
prescribed in the original report in Live 
Stock—Western District Rates, supra, as 
modified by our finding in the report on 
further hearing in that proceeding. 
Under this finding the maintenance of 
feeder rates to public markets and public 
feed yards is not required, but, if they 
are voluntarily maintained to the public 
feed yards herein found to be unduly 
preferred, they must be likewise main- 
tained, under similar restrictions, if any, 
to the public markets herein found to be 
unduly prejudiced. The evidence herein 
is not specific enough to enable us to 
designate all the unduly preferred points 
which are public feed yards. To slaugh- 
tering points and points in close proxim- 
ity thereto, where situations have arisen 
like those described at page 649 of the 
report on further hearing in Live Stock— 
Western District Rates, supra, this find- 
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ing permits defendants to require proof 
of a further haul by rail as a condition 
precedent to the application of the feeder 
rates. This is not a blanket authority to 
require proof of a further rail movement 
in connection with all stocker and feeder 
rates, but our statement in connection 
with the finding in the report on further 
hearing that the carriers ‘will be expected 
to use this permission with discretion 
and not require proof of outbound move- 
ments at points adjacent to slaughtering 
points where there is little or no likeli- 
hood of live-stock being unloaded for 
slaughter’ is applicable here. The evi- 
dence is not specific enough to enable us 
to name all the points at which slaughter 
of live stock delivered at feeder rates 
occurs. Complainants state that there 
are 655 points at which slaughtering per- 
mits have been issued in the six states 
in which the complaining markets are 
located. In brief, it will be seen that 
situations exist in this destination terri- 
tory which give rise to violations of sec- 
tion 3, but to make an order naming all 
the points at which such violations occur 
would require more specific evidence than 
is here available. Upon such a state of 
facts, no further hearing and no order 
should be necessary, but defendants 
themselves should take prompt action to 
correct the situation. This we shall ex- 
pect them to do. No problems are pre- 
sented by the correction of the situation 
which could not be solved by a joint con- 
ference of defendants, complainants, and 
the shippers and receivers of live stock. 
If action to remove the undue prejudice 
and preference herein found to exist is 
not taken within sixty days, complain- 
ants may again bring the matter to our 
attention with a view to the ultimate 
entry of an order.” 

Although the railroads took no action 
within the sixty-day period to establish 
rates in conformity with the decision, ap- 
parently complainants did not again 
bring the matter to attention of the com- 
mission, or, if they did, the commission 
did not enter an order. 


Moreover, producers were not asked 
by either complainants or railroads to 
participate in any conference. However, 
early in September, 1938, tariffs were 
published by the railroads in purported 
compliance with the finding. As it was 
clear that said schedules were not in con- 
formity with the decision, producers pe- 
titioned for suspension thereof, and divi- 
sion 2 suspended the aforesaid schedules 
in J. & S. No. 4541, hereinafter dealt 
with. 

I. & S. No. 4385, Rules Governing 
Stocker or Feeder Cattle Rates.—By 
schedules filed, the rail lines in the Moun- 
tain-Pacific territory and on traffic moved 
between points in said territory and 
points in the territory east thereof pro- 
posed to change the application of the 85 
per cent basis of rates on feeders so that 
such rates would not apply on female 
calves because of possibility that such 
animals might at some time be used to 
produce milk. The commission, upon pe- 
titions by producers, suspended the pro- 
posed schedules. In its decision, dated 
January 7, 1938, the commission found 
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the proposed schedules not justified and 
canceled them without prejudice to the 
filmg of new schedules in conformity 
with its findings. The commission de- 
fined “dairy uses;” likewise it suggested 
rules to make clear the rules and regu- 
lations governing the application of rates 
on feeder live stock. The suggested 
rules have been established. 


I. & S. No. M-29, Classes and Com- 
modities in the Southwest.—Arizona live- 
stock and agricultural organizations pe- 
titioned the commission for suspension 
of certain schedules to become effective 
October 1, 1936, by common motor car- 
riers in which certain increases in live- 
stock rates from points in central Ari- 
zona to points in southern California 
were proposed. Our associations joined in 
this case because of the principle in- 
volved. The examiner’s report in this 
case was in our favor. The commission 
in September, 1938, found the proposed 
rates reasonable in part and unreason- 
able in part. 


The trucks of the carriers involved are 
not exclusively used in transportation of 
live stock and therefore the carriers are 
subject to provisions of the motor act. 
However, commencing in 1937 there has 
been an increasing number of large truck 
units engaged in transportation of live 
stock between points in Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia. While decision herein was not 
wholly in accord with views of the Ari- 
zona producers, it was accepted for the 
time being at least. 

I. & S. No. M-117, Rates between Ari- 
zona, California, New Mexico, and 
Texas; and I. & S. No. 4350, Class and 
Commodity Rates in Pacific Southwest. 
—These proceedings grew out of action 
by the common motor carriers and the 
railroads in publishing the same rates on 
the same commodities between the same 
points in the pacific Southwest for dis- 
tances ranging from: nineteen to 2,041 
miles; the commission found such rates 
for both sets of carriers not unreason- 
able, and the rates became effective in 
November, 1937. The protestants, in- 
cluding our organizations, filed petition 
in December, 1937, for reopening and re- 
consideration on the record as made, or 
in the alternative for oral argument be- 
fore the commission. The commission 
denied the petition. However, such ac- 
tion resulted in amendment to the motor 
act definitely placing burden of proof 
upon the motor carriers in instances such 
as that here involved in which they pro- 
pose increases in their rates. 


Cases Pending 


Formal cases pending before the com- 
mission are: 

No. 27674, Matador Land and Cattle 
Co. (Ltd.) v. Atchison T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., et al.; and No. 27812, American 
National Live Stock Assn., et al. v. Abi- 
lene & S. Ry. Co., et al—These proceed- 
ings involve tariff item which, in short, 
makes the application of the 85 per cent 
rates on feeders contingent upon subse- 


quent reshipment via rail carriers. The 
complaint of the Matador Land and 
Cattle Company was filed with the com- 
mission following the institution of suit 
in the Texas courts by the railroads in 
an effort to collect the difference between 
the 100 per cent and 85 per cent rates, 
approximately $420, on ten carloads of 
yearling heifers moved from Russellville, 
Texas, to South Fontana, California, on 
June 19, 1934, and held at the latter 
point for feed for a minimum period of 
four months. The complaint of the pro- 
ducers attacked the same provision in 
the same tariff in its entirety. The 
two complaints were consolidated and 
heard on one record. The Southern Pa- 
cific Co. and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Ry. Co. attempted the de- 
fense. Examiner’s report, rendered in 
June, 1938, wholly sustained our con- 
tentions. [Final decision, coming after 
preparation of this report, also was 
favorable, and cancellation of the rule 
ordered. The decision in its closing 
paragraph said: “This action is without 
prejudice to any different conclusion re- 
specting a rule for the future which 
may be reached in the reopened Live 
Stock-Western District Rates, supra, 
upon a broad record therein made.”— 
ED.] 


No. 17000, Part 9, Western Live Stock 
Case.—This proceeding represents the 
second reopening of the Western Live 
Stock Case. Such action is the result of 
the third petition of the western rail- 
roads, made in April, 1938, for modifica- 
tion of former reports and orders to al- 
low the railroads to: 


1. Cancel all rates, minima, arbitraries, 
rules, and regulations on feeders in all 
tariffs on interstate traffic; 

2. Cancel all proportional rates and 
minima on feeders in all tariffs from 
points in the western district to points 
east of the Indiana-Illinois state line or 
south of the Ohio River and east of the 
Mississippi River; 

3. Cancel all provisions in all tariffs 
respecting stopping feeders for sale in 
transit; 

4. Apply in the first instance the 100 
per cent rates and higher minima instead 
of the 85 per cent basis and lower minima 
for the transportation of feeders to all 
points. 


As a sop, the railroads further pro- 
posed that upon the shipper filing claim 
with the railroads (which claim must be 
supported by the original paid freight bill 
and other data positively showing that 
the same live stock had been reshipped 
from the original destination* via rail in 
not less than thirty days and within one 
year) the carriers would refund to the 
basis of 85 per cent of the rate on the 
actual weight or the minima prescribed 





*Respondents’ petition set up a list of 365 
points in twenty-seven states to which freight 
bills covering the inbound movement would 
not be valid for readjustment of charges un- 
der their proposal. Hence, no refund would 
be made, under any circumstances, on ship- 
ments moving to said points. 
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py the commission for fat live stock when 
said minima exceeded the actual weight 
of the feeders transported to the first 
destination. 

In addition the railroads further pro- 
posed to cance] items in tariffs conflict- 
ing with the other portions of their pro- 
posal. The producers and certain state 
commissions after conference asked that 
the railroads’ petition be denied. How- 
ever, the commission in June, 1938, or- 
dered the proceeding “reopened for fur- 
ther hearing in all respects as it relates 
to the application of the 85 per cent basis 
of rates on edible live stock.” In the 
order reopening the proceeding, the com- 
mission further stated: 

“This reopening does not involve the 
rates on fat live stock except in so far as 
permission is sought in all instances to 
apply the fat live-stock rates and the 
minima applicable in connection there- 
with on all edible live stock and under 
certain circumstances refund later to be 
made to the 85 per cent basis in the 
event of a further rail haul. This will 
necessitate consideration being given to 
the question of whether, if the relief 
sought be granted, the minima on fat 
live stock are reasonable for application 
on all kinds of live stock of the same 
class. The reopening includes the ques- 
tion of minimum weights.” 

This led to further conference between 
traffic representatives of the producers 
and certain state commissions. More- 
over, conference was had between mem- 
bers of the legislative committees of the 
producers and certain western railroad 
officials. Producers recommended to the 
rail management that the 85 per cent 
basis should be not only continued to 
country points but extended to public 
markets. The railroads rejected the pro- 
posal. 

Thereafter Charles E. Collins, former 
president of the American National, met 
with representatives of certain markets 
and requested their co-operation and 
Support in this proceeding. Said mar- 
kets signified their willingness to sup- 
port the producers providing the latter 
would align their defense, as the afore- 
said markets intended to do, under sec- 
tion 3 instead of section 1 of the act. 
Section 3 prohibits undue preference and 
prejudice. Under the law, any order en- 
tered by the commission under said sec- 
tion must be alternative in application. 
Hence, had the producers joined the mar- 
kets under section 3 and the commission 
found undue preference and prejudice, 
the order would have left it entirely up 
to the railroads either to cancel the 85 
per cent rates to country points or extend 
such rates to the markets. Therefore, 
after mature deliberation the producers 
rejected the “co-operation” of the mar- 
kets in question. 

Hearings were held in various parts of 
the country. At the first Chicago hear- 
ing the central markets took the position 
that the application of the 85 per cent 
rates on feeders to country points and 
the 100 per cent rates thereon to their 
markets as prescribed by the commission 
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resulted in undue preference of the coun- 
try points and undue prejudice of the 
central markets. 


Various state commissions entered ap- 
pearance and adduced substantial evi- 
dence in support of the producers. The 
four major and other packers participat- 
ed in the hearings in support of produc- 
ers. At the first Chicago hearing the 
railroads adduced evidence in support of 
their petition but abandoned the proposal 
and submitted a second one which they, 
almost immediately, abandoned in favor 
of a third one; and on the last day of the 
final Chicago hearing displaced this with 
a fourth proposal. It named 665 points 
in the western district. Its application 
is restricted to points within said district, 
including all points within Illinois. 
Hence, it does not apply on traffic moving 
interterritorially between points in the 
western district and points in the terri- 
tory east of the IIlinois-Indiana state 
line or south of the Ohio river and east 
of the Mississippi River. 

[“As brief as possible” a summary of 
the proposal is given in the report, but 
even that is too lengthy for inclusion in 
these columns. We therefore refer the 
reader to the November, 1938, PRopUCER, 
p. 21, for a brief outline of it. The 
proposal very much restricts the appli- 
cation of the rule.—Eb.] 

Briefs are due to be filed [and were 
filed] on March 15, 1939. 

I. & S. No. 4541, Live Stock, West to 
Central and Southern States.—In pur- 
ported compliance with the decision of 
the commission in the Belt Case, hereto- 
fore referred to, the railroads filed 
schedules to become effective in October, 
1938, governing application of the rates 
on feeder live stock between points in 
the western district and certain points 
east. The schedules were not in conform- 
ity with the decision in the Belt Case. 
They went far beyond that decision. In- 
stead of merely canceling the rates to 
public feed yards in the six states named 
and making those to live-stock slaughter- 
ing establishments or points in close 
proximity thereto, if any, where live 
stock was unloaded for slaughter, con- 
tingent upon a subsequent rail haul, as 
authorized by the decision of the com- 
mission in the Belt Case, the railroads 
went much further. While the same 
decision covered all the territory there 
concerned, the railroads in the proposed 
schedules did not give the same treat- 
ment to points in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio that they accorded points in Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

The proposed schedules violated the 
admonition of the commission in the 
Western Live Stock Case and again in 
the Belt Case, that in publishing rates 
to slaughtering establishments or points 
in close proximity thereto, if any, where 
live stock is unloaded for slaughter: 

“Respondents will be expected to use 
this permission with discretion and not 
require proof of outbound movements at 
points adjacent to slaughtering points 
where there is little or no likelihood of 


live stock being unloaded for slaughter.” 

Consequently producers filed petition 
for suspension of the proposed sched- 
ules. The schedules were suspended to 
May 15, 1939. 

However, we have been informed that 
immediately thereafter representatives 
of railroads and the eastern markets 
conferred with some of the personnel of 
the commission at Washington and, 
while we have not secured the details 
thereof, the record shows that on October 
22, 1938, the entire commission entered 
an order vacating the former order of 
Division 2 in so far as it suspended the 
operation of the schedules concerned. 
Therefore the objectionable and unrea- 
sonable rates became effective November 
1, 1938. However, the order of October 
22 continued in effect the hearing con- 
cerning the lawfulness of the rates, 
charges, rules, and practices contained in 
the schedules which were originally sus- 
pended and then allowed to be made 
effective. 

Thereafter the commission assigned 
this proceeding for hearing along with 
the hearings then being conducted in the 
reopened Western Live Stock Case. The 
western railroads and the eastern mar- 
kets assumed the burden of the defense 
at the last Chicago hearing. Our brief, 
which is due March 15, 1939, in the re- 
opened Western Live Stock Case, al- 
ready referred to, will also cover this. 
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Amazing— ~ 


22.8% of all the cattle 
shown in the Hereford 
breeding classes by all the 
exhibitors was 


Sired by WHR bulls or 
from WHR bred cows 


at the gigantic Golden 
Gate Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in February 
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FAT CATTLE MARKET 
IN BEST OF CONDITION 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 





ARELY HAVE FAT CATTLE 

market conditions been more satis- 
factory to winter feeders. Substantial 
profits on short feeds have been the rule. 
Occasional 25-cent declines have been 
promptly repaired. A large proportion 
of the steer crop has sold in a range of 
$10 to $12 per cwt., and rarely has the 
market been in unreceptive mood. Proc- 
essors have ransacked their stock of 
expedient to hold prices down, but, as 
each week’s beef production has gone 
into distributive channels promptly, 
stereotyped tactics have been futile. Only 
this explanation is available: Supply 
and demand have been evenly matched, 
feeders have always been in control of 
the situation, and an era of good feeling 
exists. 


Nothing passed $13.85 on the Chicago 
market, that price being paid for a 
single load of 1,300-pound steers early 
in March. At intervals supply of long- 
fed steers in the $13 bracket disap- 
peared. Killers, who admitted letting 
the market get away from them late in 
1937, are determined not to permit repe- 
tition, substituting less desirable heavy 
steers for eastern trade. This makes 
a healthy trade in 1,200- to 1,350-pound 
steers, well conditioned but lacking in 
quality, these types selling out of line 
with the crackerjack kinds frequently. 
The program was to break plain and 
otherwise undesirable big steers prelim- 
inary to depressing the entire price list. 
Searcity prevented execution. 


Attained High Level 


By mid-March the entire market had 
attained the highest levels of the year 
and since collapse of the 1937 boom. 
Contrasted with the corresponding period 
of 1938, when $10 bullocks were out on 
the limb and $7.50 to $9.25 took a large 
proportion of weekly receipts, it is a 
phenomenal trade. Feeders’ margins be- 
tween initial cost and selling prices 
ranged from $2.50 to $4.50 per ewt., 
putting the market on a semi-bonanza 
basis. All prognostication when cattle 
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were laid in last fall has been discred- 
ited, although confidence in the future 
has not been established. Otherwise, the 
raft of merely warmed-up steers report- 
ing to the butcher during January, 
February, and March would not have 
materialized. Profits were enhanced by 
cheap feed and low gain cost—7% to 8 
cents per pound. How feeders cheated 
on the corn bill, only beef-rail visualiza- 
tion discloses. 


Usually as the winter works along 
steers improve in condition and weight. 
On this occasion the rule was reversed. 
Low-yielding, high-cutting cattle trooped 
to the killing beds, provoking buyers 
and beef-house magnates to logical pro- 
fanity. Wherever two or three feeders 
congregated, bragging of short feed-lot 
terms, rapid gains, minimum expense, 
and wide margins was audible. Feeders 
acquiring cattle on the admittedly high 
market last fall realized in fear and 
trepidation that they had put down good 
bets. The in-and-out element, which set 
the buying pace during the fall replace- 
ment period, has reversed former expe- 
rience, as practically everything wearing 
a hide has made money. Country specu- 
lation on a broad scale resulted, timor- 
ous initial holders giving their neighbors 
opportunity to share in a good thing. 


Profit in Short Feeds 


Naturally the major portion of the 
profit was bagged by short-feeders on 
cheap gains. Periods of ninety to 120 
days on feed have been the rule. Thou- 
sands of qualitied steers have been dis- 
lodged in decent beef condition to realize 
$9.75 to $11 per ewt. that showed maxi- 
mum results. On the basis of current 
prices, many of these cattle could have 
taken on an extra 100 pounds profitably. 
In fact, thousands of yearlings were 
actually sacrificed. But the adage, “No- 
body ever lost a dollar taking a profit,” 
was heeded. 


Killers got few steers with creditable 
beef covering under $9.50. On the other 
hand, the proportion selling above $12 
was inconspicuous. Eastern killers were 
forced to go short of the type of steers 
ordinarily adapted to their trade, sub- 
stituting lighter and less desirable car- 
casses. Big steers weighing 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds usually encountering keen 
discrimination owing to quality defici- 
ency got by, earning $11.50 to $12.59 
per cwt. Even the short proportion of 
$13 to $13.50 cattle was not according 
to Hoyle. On March 14 a drove of 1,550- 
pound Herefords fed at the Missouri 
state penitentiary sold on New York 
account at $13.75 per cwt., or $213 per 
head—the highest since late in 1937. 
Ordinarily this type would be penalized 
50 to 75 cents per cwt. instead of fitting 
into the top notch of the high-price 
bracket. The first consignment of the 





Holly Sugar (Colorado) cattle in the 
1,400-pound class realized $12.85. Fre- 
quently no $13 cattle reported except 
on Wednesday, but they were always 
acceptable to eastern shippers. 


Rushed to Beef Rail 


Picked prematurely, the winter crop 
of steers went to the beef-rail thirty 
days ahead of its normal schedule in re- 
sponse to attractive prices, regarded by 
many feeders as illusive. Each week 
ominous suggestion of a “crack” agi- 
tated the atmosphere, but it never hap- 
pened. Killers kept the beef-rails on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and with rare ex- 
ceptions were on the alert for replace- 
ment. To arrest a rising tide of carcass 
cost, they resorted to feed-lot buying on 
an extensive scale, frequently paying as 
much as their purchases would have 
cost on the open market. 


Below $9.50 killers have had keen, 
constant competition from feeders who 
took bovine crumbs falling from the 
table at prices ranging from $9 to $10, 
the country occasionally crossing the lat- 
ter line. While feeders bagged few, 
their competition maintained a_ stout 
prop under the lower price bracket. 
Country demand never wavered; hun- 
dreds of potential buyers congregated in 
the alleys, a majority balking at asking 
prices. 


Other cattle than steers did equally 
well. Scarcity of fat heifers made a 
$10 to $11 market possible, choice con- 
signments, mainly from Nebraska, real- 
izing $11.50 to $11.75; but heifer feeders 
were in the same grab-the-money mood, 
a large percentage of the supply selling 
at $8.75 to $9.50, representing a sacri- 
fice of raw material. Frequently butch- 
ers specializing in heifers were forced 
to buy 900-pound steers at $10 to $10.50 
to replenish their meat racks. Fat beef- 
bred cows earned $8 to $8.50; dairy 
types, $6.50 to $7.50; and the hatrack 
tribe, colloquially known as canners and 
cutters, anywhere from $4.50 to $6 per 
ewt. Bologna bulls realized $7 to $7.50 
in response to an urgent demand from 
the sausage grinder. All around the 
market circle prices were on the same 
lofty basis. Actually it was a more 
profitable crop of steers than that of 
1937 when corn cost $1 to $1.25 per 
bushel and gains cost as high as 20 
cents per pound. 


Obviously consumers are eating a 
large poundage of mediocre beef, as 
common product is as scarce as the 
choice article. Probably never before 
has the type of steers known as “car 
routes” been so scarce, a load of light 
cattle costing less than $9 being in the 
same novelty category as one above $13. 
The crop displayed quality but lacked 
condition. Older style “bowwows,” “yel- 
lows,” and “reds” practically disap- 
peared, a long procession of light silage 
cattle, fed at canneries, selling con- 
sistently at $9. 

Hogs did not participate in this pros- 
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perity, declining 75 cents to $1 per ewt. 
for no distinct reason. After apparently 
charting a course to a $10 basis, this 
market slid down a well-greased set of 
skids until the $9 and $8 quotations 
were successively eliminated, the bulk 
selling between $7.25 and $7.75 at mid- 
March—a clean-up period when the 
country unloads old-crop hogs prepara- 
tory to getting into spring work. If beef 
was costly, pork was sufficiently plenti- 
ful te do substitute duty. But for 
abundance of that food, consumers would 
have been on short rations. 


Winter lamb feeders have not fared 
so well as beef makers, although last 
winter’s ruinous losses have not been 
repeated. At Chicago the bulk of the 
winter crop has changed hands at $8.75 
to $9.25, a basis on which a reasonably 
prompt clearance is possible; but when- 
ever at intervals the market has at- 
tained a $9.25 to $9.50 basis sharp re- 
versal has ensued. Improvement in 
breeding, together with cheap gains, has 
thrown into processors’ laps a surplus 
of fed lambs weighing 100 to 110 pounds, 
which have been penalized 25 to 50 
cents per ewt. for no assignable reason 
other than that consumers balk at heavy 
legs, chops, and shoulders. Only a_ broad 
kosher demand for “fores” has made 
disposal of this meat possible. Texas- 
bred yearlings sold up to $8, the bulk 
at $7 to $7.50, and fat ewes, anywhere 
from $4.50 to $5.25. By early March 
the Corn Belt was practically cleaned 
out of fat lambs, the residue of the 
winter crop reposing in Colorado and 
Nebraska feed-lots subject to a steady 
process of attrition that will, probably, 
clean it up before California, Texas, and 
the Middle South are heard from. 


FEED SITUATION FAVORS 
WESTERN GROWERS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


90 PER CENT CORN SIGN-UP 
Bai year is indicated. No statement 
has ever been available concerning the 
1988 sign-up, but it is demonstrated that 
it fell far short of what is known as the 
“goal,” that only 250,000,000 bushels 
have been sealed under the 57-cent loan, 
and that every grocer eligible to the loan 
privilege penalized himself by not tak- 
ing the money. This discloses the 
secret of why no marketing referendum 
was taken last fall. This year a referen- 
dum is a strong probability. 


The case of corn is somewhat analo- 
gous to that of cotton and, in a different 
sense, that of butter. That yields may 
be determined by acreage control is a 
recognized fallacy. An increased sign-up 
this year was logical, as proponents of 
the plan staked its future on expanded 
compliance. Bonuses, adjustments, or 
whatever term fits were increased to an 
extent that those eligible could not con- 
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sistently refuse, save on principle, to 
“take the money.” 

How that money is to be acquired now 
that the processing tax has been defi- 
nitely squelched is a serious problem, as 
the limit available by act of Congress is 
$212,000,000, other than soil conservation 
at $500,000,000, and this $212,000,000 
must be split among corn, cotton, wheat, 
and rice growers. Bounties are attrac- 
tive, sufficient to stimulate seed selection, 
fertilization, and other factors essential 
to maximum yields. In the case of corn, 
$61,613,000 is available for bounties. The 
bounty system has been complicated by 
adjustments and other devices, substan- 
tially increasing aggregate payments. 
The Chicago Tribune recently printed a 
statement showing a total government 
payment for 1939 on one of its farms 
adjacent to Chicago of $2,777.38, com- 
pared with $1,977.81 in 1938. 


Generosity Beckons 


This generosity has brought thousands 
of recalcitrants into the fold, so that, in 
the event of a normal corn crop, 1939 
sealing will be vastly increased. That 
the operation of the curtailment plan 
since inauguration has not been effective 
in controlling live-stock feed production 
is not open to serious contradiction. At 
this writing the entire region east of the 
Missouri River has never been so full of 
coarse grains, silage, and rough feeds. 
Crop loans and acreage adjustments 
have restricted consumption and piled 
up surplus that was to have been avoided. 
Continuance will render application of 
the principle of compulsion inevitable. 

In a lesser degree corn has run into a 
set of complications similar to cotton. 
Curtailed cattle feeding and reduced hog 
production are two factors; restricted 
export trade and substitution of tapioca 
in starch-making, others. Corn has been 
excluded to a large extent from fer- 
mentation, cheap wheat has curtailed dry 
milling, and substitution of patent feeds 
has held considerable corn in the crib. 

Less corn is and will be consigned to 
the silo, as both dairymen and live-stock 
feeders have discovered that cheaper and 
more palatable silage can be made with 
molasses. Soy beans, alfalfa, and grain 
sorghums promise complete exclusion of 
corn from the silo outlet, which means a 
substantially larger acreage matured. 

When the 57-cent corn loan was an- 
nounced, what amounted to a frenzy to 
hold that grain, on the theory that the 
government policy would enhance values, 
ensued. So far this has proved erroneous, 
as the price has gradually declined. 
Meanwhile the country has held corn 
back, the primary movement dwindling. 
Corn is now selling high relative to 
wheat—an ominous condition. 


Drought Might Help 


A 1939 drought would solve the prob- 
lem to some extent, but in any event the 
feed prospect is favorable to western 
cattle and sheep raisers, if not to feed- 
ers, although low-cost gain reduces the 





element of risk in an obviously hazard- 
ous operation. Unwittingly nature and 
the agricultural planners have substan- 
tially improved the strategic position of 
western commercial live-stock growers. 
Higher cost feed would promptly curtail 
replacement demand, as it is axiomatic 
that cheap corn and nominal cost rough- 
age stimulate demand for something to 
consume it. Without live stock, the great 
bulk of the coarse grains, grass, and 
leguminous roughage would have scant 
value at the moment. 


Whatever happens, feed will be plenti- 
ful. The Cotton Belt has increased its 
production of high-protein legumes 43 
per cent in volume, compared with the 
1927-36 period. In acreage, the increase 
is 29 per cent, mainly in Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
With improved grain sorghums, potential 
supply in the Missouri River area, in- 
cluding western Iowa and Missouri, can- 
not be intelligently estimated. The en- 
tire Corn Belt proper is in the same line 
of production, and under the soil con- 
servation campaign will increase. Be- 
tween closer cultivation, intensive fer- 
tilization, and the use of hybrid corn, 
that crop shows substantially increased 
yields, five-acre test plots in Indiana last 
year producing 100 to 150 bushels. A 
drought, such as that of 1936, would 
exert merely a temporary effect. 


Corn Disposal Problem 


AAA officials realize their problemn— 
disposal of corn, assuming that a partial 
drought, always possible, does not inter- 
vene. The present corn loan is 23 cents 
above the market price. About half the 
250,000,000 bushels sealed is in Iowa. 
Most of this corn will be either resealed 
or dumped into the government lap at 
the loan price. A similar situation ex- 
isted in 1934, but drought cut the crop 
that year, advancing market prices to a 
level above the loan price. That may not 
happen again. 


Drought expectancy this year is re- 
mote. The largest acreage of high-yield- 
ing corn will be planted, commercial fer- 
tilization will be general, and cattle feed- 
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ers will continue their present policy of 
minimizing the use of corn. Liquidation 
of the residue of the 1937 corn crop 
under seal—a negligible quantity, some 
27,000,000 bushels—impends. 


Efforts will be made to keep corn on 
the farm instead of sending it to ter- 
minal elevators. A resealing privilege 
will be offered farmers during July and 
August, and not until September will de- 
livery be taken. A theory exists that 
sealed corn can be sold back to farmers 
below the loan price, possibly trading 
corn for acreage reduction—a scheme to 
pay benefits in kind, or trading acreage 
reduction. 


All this, of course, is speculative. The 
dilemma in which the AAA planners will 
find themselves, with a normal 1939 corn 
crop to wrestle with, may be readily con- 
ceived. The probable upshot is that, as 
in the case of cotton, the government 
will find itself in possession of a heavy 
corn tonnage, with no place to go with 
it. Cotton storage is a simple problem 
compared with carrying huge volumes of 
grain susceptible to insect damage, 
mould, fungus disease, and other de- 
terioration influences. 


Feed Abundance to Continue 


The point of this screed is that contin- 
ued feed abundance is inevitable, both 
grain and roughage; that putting gains 
on cattle and sheep will figure down in 
the cellar; and that western commercial 
growers will occupy seats on the shady 
side of Easy Street. 


A campaign, noisily heralded in the 
public prints, to expand live-stock pro- 
duction to meet the emergency has a 
simian sound. The Central West and 
South are not in that mood, despite 
what amounts to collapse of the dairy 
industry. Beef-bred cows essential to 
such expansion are not available any- 
how. Sheep or lamb production could be 
and is expanding, but consumptive de- 
mand for the product is already taxed. 
The last thing needed is “more sheep.” 


Meanwhile the country is clamorous 
for cattle wherewith to reduce an obvi- 
ously excessive supply of feed. If they 
were available, substantial increase in 
beef production, widely heralded, would 
impend. Sealing a large percentage of 
corn next fall will not relieve the situa- 
tion materially, as feeders have learned 
how to make cattle good enough for 
average trade with a minimum of corn, 
substituting legumes, cottonseed prod- 
ucts, and commercial feeds, which have 
never before been so popular. A signifi- 
cant fact is that, with corn around or 
under 40 cents per bushel, patent feed 
makers have never sold an equal tonnage, 
and they use only a modicum of corn. 
Dame Nature, the feed men, and hybrid 
corn and legume roughage production 
stimulated by soil conservation money is 
the responsible combination. At present 
it is working to the advantage of west- 
ern commercial growers. Feeders are 
holding the short end of the stick. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


Februar Fi 

RECEIPTS— 1939 . 1938 i980" ee ~~ 

NE fh hn Ca oR ah eet 869,169 892,322 2,025,512 2,049,853 

ROS sche a A Sg tee ae a 424,466 420,289 907,898 910,046 

UN a a a te tl 1,970,563 1,962,151 4,669,429 4,855,601 

RN iii acti a i laa 1,545,545 1,712,789 3,292,886 3,667,760 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NOE i Dora a a 331,773 313,027 775,850 704,185 

REDE VOR: S25 eA eee tay 164,190 132,248 333,087 298,211 

RNIN we E tiene Toa Aa mre Se 566,390 625,876 1,320,272 1,441,179 

I ila a Na a oc 594,528 663,363 1,271,419 1,456,158 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

hai ic ect ta 156,961 112,483 366,362 265,440 

RN Sciatica ce se 56,136 26,650 105,985 61,213 

ih i 37,554 39,162 78,936 74,396 

NN id Caine la hice te a ane 81,684 82,439 194,435 177,332 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

BN iciiit chant ce os) os a eal 652,567 716,147 1,414,027 1,545,949 

NE to aS eat 384,789 398,116 799,617 818,212 

I iat agli noe 2,890,428 2,033,046 6,933,580 6,234,034 

Shee picnics sisiane hana bay cps Me dlircunitadiaial 1,360,964 1,423,533 2,816,675 2,975,550 

Exclusive of calves. Includes stockers and feeders. 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 
Mar. 15, 1939 Feb. 15, 1939 Mar. 1, 1938 

Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.).......... $12.00-13.50 $11.25-13.25 $8.75-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d..uu..............eeeseeeeeceeeeeees 10.00-12.00 9.25-11.25  8.00- 9.00 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 Ibs.).............. 12.00-13.50 11.50-13.25 8.50- 9.75 
Slaughter Steers—Good o.oo... ceeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee 10.00-12.00 9.50-11.25 = 7.75- 8.75 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.)............ 8.75-10.00 8.00- 9.50  6.75- 8.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 Ibs.)........ 9.50-13.00 9.25-12.50 7.50- 9.25 
Heifers—Good-Choice  -.............--.0...--cs-eececeseoecceeee 9.50-12.00 9.25-11.75  7.50- 8.75 
a a a 7.25- 8.00 6.50- 7.25 6.25- 6.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice .............2.2....---eeceeeccceoeeesee-e 9.00-11.00 9.50-12.00  8.50-11.00 
Calves—Go0d-Choice c..nccoicenncdvcccccacoscscedeccoseccee 6.50- 9.00 6.50- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Weeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice........ 8.50-10.00 8.00- 9.50  6.50- 7.75 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. 7.25- 8.50 6.75- 8.00  5.50- 6.50 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 lIbs.)............ 7.50- 7.90 7.95- 8.25  9.10- 9.50 
Yearling Wethers—Good-Choice ...................... 7.35- 8.00 TA DME vaste ‘ 
Lambs—Good-Choice « ....................---cccsceseeeeseeeeee 8.75- 9.10 8.75- 9.25 8.00- 8.75 
Feeding Lambs (range)—Good-Choice.............. 8.00- 8.75 S:00- S00) ieee 
Mwes—Goo0d-CRoice: 5.5 scice cos Secs gs outaie 4.60- 5.25 4.25- 5.15 4.00- 4.75 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— Mar. 15, 1989 Feb. 15, 1939 Mar. 1, 1938 
Steers—Choice (700 lbs. up) .................-..---- $17.00-18.50 $16.50-18.50 $14.00-15.00 
Sie a as 15.00-17.00 14.50-16.50 13.00-14.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)...................... 17.00-18.50 16.50-18.50  13.50-15.00 
RONSON = or cs cs na has 15.00-17.00 14.50-16.50  12.50-14.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice ............................-. 17.00-18.50  16.50-18.50  13.50-14.50 
Yearling Steers—Good ~...0.22.....20..2220..20----- 15.00-17.00 14.50-16.50  12.50-13.50 
ROE UES ae eh ccd nes ai 12.50-13.00 12.00-18.00  11.50-12.00 
WEOtETS— CRON 5 aise oss cscicca se cde 14.50-15.50 17.00-18.00 15.00-16.00 
AUN A hae ec ea 18.00-14.50 15.50-17.00 13.50-15.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 

Lambs—Choice (all weights)...................... 14.00-17.50  14.50-17.50 16.00-17.50* 
RUNS ENO So oe oc bcs greece eeua 18.00-16.50 18.50-16.50 15.00-16.50* 
MS Ne ene = cnc teen cenatnceuteveleteics 8.00- 9.00 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.00 
FRESH PorRK CUTS— 
Loins—8-12 Ib. AVETARE........-...2.c0c.cccncccseosss 16.00-18.00  16.50-18.50  18.00-20.00 
*45 lbs. down. 
HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
Commodity in Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Five-Year 
Pounds 19397 1939 1938 Average 

Frozen beef...........-..--..-cee--0--- 32,293,000 37,677,000 43,965,000 75,423,000 

I iis etic, 14,434,000 15,449,000 13,058,000 21,960,000 

Lamb and mutton.................. 2,764,000 2,925,000 3,523,000 4,490,000 

Frosen povke -2cccccccccccsccc-- 226,031,000 221,155,000 213,433,000 208,572,000 

Dry salt pork*......0.....0.0-2---- 71,455,000 67,891,000 86,791,000 87,863,000 

Pickled pork*................2..-0.---- 245,317,000 237,365,000 282,430,000 345,627,000 

Miscellaneous  .............-----.--+- 67,456,000 76,238,000 77,779,000 85,781,000 
Datel wee. icc cn 659,750,000 658,700,000 720,979,000 829,716,000 

I i al alti 125,372,000 132,078,000 116,979,000 136,884,000 

Frozen poultry .......................- 116,300,000 133,531,000 100,493,000 110,539,000 

Creamery butter .................... 92,800,000 111,354,000 21,033,000 18,978,000 

Eggs (case equivalent)........ 1,435,000 1,574,000 2,817,000 1,566,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 


7 Subject to revision. 
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OPEN THE GATE 
AND LET ’EM ROLL 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


PEN THE GATE AND LET ’EM 

roll” is the feed-lot slogan. A load 
of steers, half fat or otherwise, is con- 
sidered judiciously sold at current 
prices. Somebody has confidence in the 
future—otherwise replacement prices 
would be impossible—but the average 
feeder is anxious to count capital plus 
substantial profits at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. Much of the prophecy 
emanating from various sources is as 
lugubrious as that circulated last fall. 
These sources are private, from mone- 
otary circles and either official or semi- 
official. Naturally promise of still high- 
er prices is not held out, as there is a 
ceiling—what consumers are willing to 
pay or capable of paying. Crepe hang- 
ers are indefinite, but they nurse con- 
viction that a bust is enroute. A sam- 
ple was broadcast from the Iowa State 
College late in March in this somewhat 
ambiguous language: 


“Prices of the better grades of cattle 
appear to be in for a break. No one can 
say just when the break will come, but 
increased feeding must eventually mean 
increased marketings, and it is unlikely 
that the large number of cattle now on 
feed can be marketed without a drop in 
prices of the better grades. 

“It also is believed that lower-grade 
cattle will meet increasing competition 
from pork during the next few months. 
However, farmers will do a considerable 
amount of restocking this year, and the 
outlook is for marketings of common 
cattle, including slaughter cows, to con- 
tinue unusually light. 

“Consequently it is thought prices of 
such cattle will continue to show consid- 
erable strength, and some further sea- 
sonal improvement is possible. However, 
a sharp break in the prices of high-qual- 
ity cattle would cause some decline in 
prices of the lower grades.” 


Clear as Mud 


This is merely a sample, and it has 
received wide publicity. Also it is as 
clear as mud. Perusing it, the average 
man will be impelled to sell his holdings; 
also to refrain from further investment. 
Coming from a state font of erudition, 
credence is logical. 

But the facts do not jibe. In fact, there 
is nothing on which to predicate on opin- 
ion—and it is nothing else—that in- 
creased feeding impends. The January 1 
Washington estimate of cattle on feed 
was 7 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1938—a guess sub- 
sequently discredited, but slaughter 
meanwhile is far from confirmatory. An 
equally good bet is that national cattle 
slaughter will fall behind that of 1938 
this year. During the first two months 
of 1939 this slaughter was 131,922 less 
than January and February last year, 
aggregating 1,414,027 against 1,545,949 
in 1938—a decrease of 8 per cent and 
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the lightest for the period since 1933. 

To accomplish this, liquidation of 
merely warmed-up steers on an exten- 
sive scale was necessary. Ask any beef- 
man for confirmation of this fact. Jan- 
uary cattle began running in December 
and have been thirty to forty days ahead 
of their normal schedule ever since, with 
no present indication of subsidence of 
this precipitancy which, “throwing 
scares” into feeders in this manner, is 
likely to aggravate rather than appease. 
During the December-to-March period 
yearling steers and heifers that could 
have been profitably developed 100 to 
150 pounds more went to the cooler, 
illustrating the axiom that prices draw. 
owners, censuring themselves for pre- 
cipitancy, admitted that this policy was 
error, but the temptation to take velvet 
was irresistible. 


Closely Picked 


This premature liquidation is respon- 
sible for serious concern in beef distribu- 
tion circles as to the source of April-to- 
July supply. The winter-fed crop has 
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Pana gives the cattheman a new 
double-edged weapon in the preven- 
tion and treatment of cattle diseases. 
It is not only a potent vaccine for pre- 
vention of hemorrhagic septicemia, 
but is invaluable in the prevention 
and treatment of the coughs, colds, 
“runny noses,” ete., which in most 
cases are not entirely due to hemor- 
rhagic septicemia organisms alone, 
but are due to complications occur- 
ring in the pulmonary tract. 

Like Blacklegol and Charbonol, 
Pulmonol is a chemically precipi- 
tated vaccine equivalent in effect to 
small repeated doses of ordinary vac- 
cines—for the chemical it contains 
holds the vaccine in the body tissues 
until every drop is utilized by 


rarely been so closely picked for weight 
and condition. Thousands of half-fat 
yearlings have been dumped into killers’ 
laps at $10 to $10.75 per ewt. that would 
be worth $11 to $12.50 provided the pres- 
ent price basis could be maintained until 
the proper stage of development has 
been reached. Cattle owners evidently 
lack confidence in such maintenance. 
otherwise they would not have liquidated 
in face of replacement on an equal 
or higher basis. Thousands of warmed- 
up but decently fat yearlings have been 
cashed during the past three months that 
could not be replaced for the money they 
realized. But for this selling mania, cat- 
tle slaughter since January 1 would have 
been substantially less. 

Pessimists should note the fact that, 
despite this premature marketing, beef 
demand has not been exceeded, and that 
cattle prices have gradually worked to a 
stronger and higher basis. That any sub- 
stantial supply increase is on the horizon 
so far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned is doubtful, admitting that “any- 
thing may happen.” The strongest argu- 


“Pulmonol—that new Cutter 
‘shipping fever’ dope—certainly 


does the work!” 


“Yes, whether you 

call it Hemorrhagic 

: re Septicemia, orcolds, 

s=) or ‘runny noses’ — 

Pulmonol’s the 
answer!” 


ad -. 


the animal’s immunity mechanism. 

Use Pulmonol for the treatment of 
sick animals, as well as for immuni- 
zation purposes. Available in pack- 
ages containing 10 5-c.c. doses and 
50 5-c.c. doses. 


PULMONOL 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, Berkeley, Calif. 


@ For those who prefer straight 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia vac- 
cine—use Cutter’s new Hem- 
septol. Like Pulmonol, a chem- 
ically precipitated vaccine — 
hence more effective. 
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ment that no disaster impends is found 
in concensus that a crack is merely a 
few laps behind, because what the ma- 
jority opines is invariably wrong. The 
statement, “No one can say just when 
the break will come,” indicates that the 
Iowa economists are skeptical of their 
own “dope.” 

That this propaganda has engendered 
suspicion is not open to serious debate. 
Probably that was the intention, although 
the purpose cannot be divined. A budget 
of incontrovertible facts follows: 


Production Light 


Beef production has been recently and 
is now of the lightest volume in several 
years. 

There is nothing to justify a statement 
that feed plenitude—admitted—insures 
heavy or even substantial increase in 
this production. 

Replacement in feed-lots last fall car- 
ried a short quota of long yearlings and 
two-year-old steers. A large percentage 
of these no longer figures in the visible 
beef supply, having been consumed. 
Profitable prices attracted them to the 
shambles. 

Another large percentage of Corn Belt 
cattle replacement last fall comprised 
calves and short-age yearlings, acquired 
to make cheap gains on abundance of 
roughage. These little cattle are being 
nursed through the winter for summer 
pasture development. Some will be fed 
out on grass; others, put into the feed- 
lot next fall. Realizing difficulty and in- 
evitably high replacement cost, owners 
are intent on making weight—at low 
cost. 

There is not a single fact to support 
contention that the large number of cat- 
tle now on feed “must be marketed at 
lower prices.” Current fat-cattle prices 
are not excessive when replacement cost 
is reckoned with. 

Pork competition is an overdone argu- 
ment. Pork has been actually cheap for 
several months past; yet cattle prices 
have been maintained on substantially 
high levels, although low-cost pork has 
undoubtedly substituted for beef. 


High Quality Scarce 


“A sharp break in prices of high-qual- 
ity cattle” is possible, but such cattle 
are and will be relatively scarce, as ten 
months to a year are required to make 
them, and few beef makers are in that 
mood. Six months is as far as most of 
them are in the humor to go, and that 
with yearlings. And another thing: Qual- 
ity and condition in combination, essen- 
tial to high prices, mean weight, and 
availability of two-year-old steers for 
replacement is restricted. Carrying plain- 
bred steers into weight is hazardous. 
They should go to the beef-rail at the 
yearling stage, not exceeding 1,100 
pounds. 

A problem of major importance with 
beef makers is not a collapse in values 
but replacing steers sent to the shambles. 
Probably the Iowa economists merely dis- 
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guised in the somewhat ambiguous 
phraseology of their price break pro- 
nunciamento a warning on this score. 
If so, the advice needs clarification, and, 
it may be added, no individual or group 
is justified in giving unsolicited instruc- 
tion on such matters. 

A strong probability is that 1939 will 
reverse the slaughter performance of 
1938, recording the heavy end during the 
final six months. This depends wholly on 
replacement meanwhile and the disposi- 
tion of feeders to accumulate reserve 
stocks for winter operations. Conditions 
are not propitious for accumulating cat- 
tle, however, especially when a profitable 
turnover is possible. A reasonable as- 
sumption is that a large percentage of 
the calves and yearlings wintered will be 
conditioned for the July-December mar- 
ket. Numbers may increase but not beef 
tonnage, as it is not in the cards. 

This fat-cattle market is not top- 
heavy. There is no evidence of a feed-lot 
accumulation nor the least disposition to 
create one. The nation is living up to its 
beef supply closely. 


MART INTEREST IN WOOL 
IN SEASONAL LULL 


BY J. E. P. 


OOL INTEREST CENTERS IN 

the shearing sections in seasonal 
fashion. At the markets interest is lack- 
ing, with no indication of immediate re- 
vival. Frequently trade is at a standstill 
over several days, buyers’ attitude sug- 
gesting limited current needs to cover 
orders for spring goods and reluctance 
to anticipate requirements for fall goods 
in advance of actual manufacture. 

Fleece wools are moving in small lots, 
28 cents in the grease being the popular 
price for fresh shorn clips, three-eighths- 
and quarter-blood mixed, delivered East 
for immediate delivery. For May and 
June delivery, 26 to 28 cents is the 
market. These wools are offered in Bos- 
ton at 30 to 31 cents for three-eighths- 
and 29 to 30 cents for quarter-blood. 
On an easier trend prices have declined 
1 cent per pound in thirty days. 

Trade in territory wools is restricted 
to scattered lots. Good French combing 
length fine territory in original bags 
is quoted at 67 to 68 cents, scoured basis. 
Graded half-blood territory in mixed lots 
is selling at 65 to 67 cents, clean; comb- 
ing three-eighths territory at 59 to 61 
cents. Twelve-months Texas costs 67 to 
71 cents, showing strength on account of 
scarcity, but the trend would be easier 
with increased supplies. Short Texas 
wools are quoted at 60 to 62 cents, and 
fall shorn at 59 to 62 cents. 

General trade conditions do not war- 
rant expectation of higher prices. The 
market is under the influence of condi- 
tions invariably existing between goods 
seasons and in the early shearing sea- 
sons when prices of new lines of goods 
and on the new wool clip have not been 


established. The woolen goods industry 
has been operating on spring fabrics, 
orders for which have been filled, result- 
ing in slacker activity. Unfilled orders 
will last until mid-April, assuring a first 
quarter volume equal to that of last 
year, but fall goods business is uncer- 
tain, although expectancy is that produc- 
tion will get under way immediately 
after the spring run. Prices of fabrics 
are somewhat higher than six months 
ago and are profitable with sufficient 
volume. 

Skepticism has been generated by pos- 
sibility that continuation of negotiations 
with Australia will result in lower import 
duties on raw wool from that country; 
also regarding the quantity of fabrics 
likely to be imported from Great Britain 
under the revised tariff. These are dis- 
turbing influences despite contention 
that they have been fully discounted, 
However, nothing serious is expected to 
develop until the new clip has been 
marketed. 

Growing competition of artificial fibers 
is also a menace. Scientists claim to 
have found a method of making arti- 
ficial wool from kelp, of which there are 
inexhaustible quantities in the seven 
seas. Henry Ford has not yet developed 
wool from soy beans, and the genius who 
proposed to utilize surplus milk for that 
purpose is still concealed in his labora- 
tory. So far none of these genii has 
suggested making clothing material out 
of moonbeams or cucumbers. Important 
is a demand from weavers for lowering 
minimum wages to the level paid by pro- 
ducers of cotton and rayon fabrics. Wool 
goods face competition from foreign 
countries with lower wage costs; also 
from steadily increasing rayon consump- 
tion, which now exceeds the use of ap- 
parel wool. 


Improvement in the statistical position 
of raw wool has resulted from increased 
domestic consumption. Quotations on 
yarns and wool tops have worked into 
higher levels, while domestic stocks have 
dropped below the level of a year ago, 
insuring a subnormal carryover into the 
new season. 

Foreign markets have recovered from 
recent weakness, Australian prices show- 
ing an irregular but rising tendency un- 
der the stimulus of increased, including 
American, buying. 

Domestic prices are close to import 
parity, directing interest to the Southern 
Hemisphere, where the visible supply 
is considered lower than a year ago, due 
to reduction in the Australian clip and 
heavy British buying for six months 
past. 

Production of wool in the United 
States in 1938 is estimated by the gov- 
ernment as 436,510,000 pounds, of which 
372,810,000 pounds was shorn wool and 
63,700,000 pounds was pulled wool. In 
1937 the total was 432,809,000 pounds. 
Sheep shorn in 1938 were 46,726,000 
head, compared with 45,928,000 in 1937. 
Weight of wool per sheep shorn aver- 
aged the same in both years—7.98 
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pounds. Value of the shorn wool pro- 
duced in 1938, evaluated at the estimated 
average local market price for the year, 
of 19.1 cents per pound, was $71,378,000. 
Value of the shorn wool produced in 
1937 was $117,270,000, and the estimated 
price was 32 cents. Clipping of mohair, 
including kid hair, during 1938 in the 
seven leading mohair producing states 
was approximately 16,762,000 pounds. 
This was 394,000 pounds more than the 
1937 clip and the largest since 1932. 


HIDE MARKETS 
RUNNING IN A RUT 
BY J. E. P. 


Hm MARKETS ARE IN A RUT, 
ignoring decreased take-off this 
year. Prices change fractionally from 
week to week, the structure being con- 
sidered reasonably sound. Demand for 
cow hides at 1034 cents is broad. Pack- 
ers are getting 10% to 10% cents for 
native steers, 53 pounds down; 48 pounds 
down, 1114 cents; heavy Texas, 58 pounds 
up, 10% cents; light Texas, 48 to 58 
pounds, 9% cents; cows, 10% to 10% 
cents; heavy butts, 58 pounds up, 10% 
cents; extreme lights, 45 pounds down, 
10% cents; and heavy Colorados, 58 
pounds up, 10% cents. 

Shoe machinery is well employed, de- 
liveries having been delayed by tempo- 
rary shortage in certain grades of 
leather, but there is apprehension of ex- 
panding inventories, as retail sales have 
not kept pace with production. 

Sole leather trade is quiet, new busi- 
ness failing to materialize in volume, due 
probably to pressure of inventories and 
competition from substitutes. Rubber 
and composition sole competition reached 
about 25 per cent of all the soles during 
the latter half of 1938. Tanners of upper 
leather are, however, getting a large vol- 
ume of business. 

Weakness in leather recently has 
checked demand for hides, which have 
leveled off at around 10 cents for steers 
and cows. The statistical position of 
hides is considered sound, although 
prices are high in terms of other com- 
modities. South American markets, where 
American tanners and traders have made 
moderate purchases, are firm. Futures 
markets, where packers are operating on 
a larger scale, move in a narrow range. 
The method consists of selling futures 
contracts, certificating an equal amount 
of hides in warehouses, with the privi- 
lege of delivering to holders of maturing 
futures contracts. 

Germany’s grab of Czechoslovakia 
abrogates the favored-nation treaty be- 
tween that country and the United 
States, which resulted in flooding this 
market with cheap shoes. Domestic 
makers using domestic material will now 
recapture this business, which is of enor- 
mous volume. Report has it that the 
Bata, Czech, concern will meet the emer- 
gency by establishing a plant here. 
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BRITISH 
LIVE STOCK LETTER 


BY J. RAYMOND 


HE MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 

has just issued some interesting fig- 
ures in connection with the numbers of 
live stock on farms in England and 
Wales at the beginning of the year, as 
estimated from a census of agricultural 
holdings exceeding one acre. The total 
number of cattle in England and Wales 
is estimated at 6,849,000, which is 88,000 
more than a year ago and the greatest 
number recorded since the present sys- 
tem of winter returning was instituted 
in 1935. Cows and heifers in milk are 
estimated at 2,050,000—an increase of 
10,000 since December, 1937, but 21,000 
fewer than in December, 1935. In-calf 
cows and heifers total 1,118,000 and 
show an increase for the third successive 
year. 

The total number of sheep, as esti- 
mated from the returns, is 13,899,000—- 
an increase of 159,000 over December, 
1937, and of 1,237,000 over December, 
1935. As usual, the numbers are con- 
siderably less than those recorded in the 
July census. Ewes kept for breeding 
number 8,535,000, maintaining the an- 
nual increase recorded since 1935. Ewe 
lambs intended for breeding have, how- 
ever, decreased from 1,526,000 in De- 
cember, 1937, to 1,265,000. The pig pop- 
ulation is estimated at 3,854,000—a de- 


crease of 60,000 since 1937, continuing 
the decline in numbers since 1935. 
Sows kept for breeding at 447,000 are 
1,000 fewer than a year ago, but there 
is no change in the number of boars for 
service—32,000. Of the remainder, pigs 
over two months old have fallen by 
71,000 over the year, but those under 
two months record an increase of 12,000. 


Cattle Subsidy Payments 


The December cattle prices are usu- 
ally indicative of the state of cattle pro- 
duction for at least the first four 
months of the year, and, according to 
returns just published by the Live Stock 
Commission, 122,738 head have passed 
as eligible for subsidy payments in De- 
cember, as compared with 121,374 in 
December, 1937, and 142,344 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1936. Of this total, 
England accounted for 18,516 home- 
bred ordinary grade cattle, 39,775 home- 
bred quality grade, 5,059 imported ordi- 
nary grade, 16,388 imported quality 
grade, making a total of 79,738 head, as 
against 78,838 head in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year and 
93,179 head in 1936. The returns for 
Wales showed 2,730 home-bred ordinary 
grade animals, 4,853 home-bred quality 
grade, 72 imported ordinary grade, 441 
imported quality grade, giving a total 
of 8,096 head certified, as compared with 
7,537 head in December, 1937, and 9,627 
head in the same period of 1936. 
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Scotland returned 2,061 head of home- 
bred ordinary grade cattle certified in 
December, 15,978 quality grade, 724 im- 
ported ordinary grade, and 8,519 im- 
ported quality grade, giving a total of 
27,282 head, as compared with 27,855 
head in December, 1937, and 30,390 in 
the corresponding month of 1936. In 
Northern Ireland, 4,687 head of home- 
bred ordinary grade cattle were certi- 
fied, 2,032 home-bred quality grade, 542 
imported ordinary grade, 361 imported 
quality grade, making a total of 7,622 
head of cattle certified, as against 7,144 
head in the same month of 1937 and 
9,148 head in December, 1936. 


The average price for ordinary grade 
cattle in the United Kingdom during the 
period under review was $8.50; quality 
grade, $9.85, giving an average price 
per head of $9.47, as compared with 
$10.50 in December, 1937, and $8.75 in 
December, 1936. 


Long-Term Plan 


Producers all over the country have 
hailed the appointment of Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith as Minister of Agricul- 
ture with great satisfaction. An ex- 
president of the National Farmers’ 
Union, the new minister has been agi- 
tating for the past fourteen years for a 
long-term plan for the industry, with 
guaranteed prices for producers; in addi- 
tion, he possesses first-hand knowledge 
of the views of producers in other coun- 
tries within the British Empire, having 
led the deputation of British delegates 
to the Primary Producers’ Conference 
at Sydney last year. It has been said of 
the Sydney conference that the farmer 
representatives of Great Britain suc- 
ceeded where politicians had failed to 
convince producers overseas of the right 
of home farmers to the first place in 
their own market. Again, as a result of 
the case presented at Sydney,.it is now 
recognized by overseas producers that 
there are definite limits to the quantity 
of primary products that Great Britain 
can absorb if the interests of our pro- 
ducers are to be protected and that if 
production from the home farms is to 
be expanded—as it must be in the inter- 
ests of national safety—then such ex- 
panse must inevitably result in reduced 
imports even of meat products. In re- 
sponse to the premier’s demand made 
just before Christmas, the Ministry of 
Agriculture has already prepared the 
basis of a long-term plan, including 
some safeguard for the home cattle and 
sheep market. Discussions with the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Unions of England and 
Wales and Scotland are to commence in 
a few days, and it is expected that the 
necessary legislation will be introduced 
by June at the latest. As the president 
of the Board of Trade has shown every 
sympathy with the proposal, rapid prog- 
ress seems inevitable. As one of the 
original advocates of price insurance, it 
is freely admitted that the new minister 
has not deviated at all from his earlier 
views. 
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PERSISTENT ARGENTINA 
SEEKS OUR MARKET 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RGENTINA IS RUNNING A 
series of bluffs — propagandistic 
threats to terminate commercial rela- 
tions with the United States unless the 
impassé is terminated by admission of 
its fresh meats to this market. Influen- 
tial eastern journals have taken up the 
hue and cry, picturing possibilities of the 
South American markets for manufac- 
tured goods—contrariwise, possibility, if 
not certainty, of loss of that market. A 
powerful thumbscrew is control of dollar 
exchange by the Argentine government 
—an effective weapon, as without this 
medium Argentine importers cannot pay 
for merchandise purchased in this mar- 
ket. Such journals as the New York 
Times and Chicago News are syphoning 
this propaganda in a steady stream. A 
recent article in the eastern paper by a 
Buenos Aires agent asserted that enact- 
ment of the sanitary barrier by Con- 
gress, consequent on the 1914 scourge, 
was the outcome of tricky politics; that 
foot-and-mouth disease is a tropical ail- 
ment and not a menace to live stock in 
the temperate zone. 

This elicited a reply by Dr. W. J. But- 
ler, Montana’s state veterinarian, who 
disposed of the “tricky politician” charge 
by asserting that the sanitary barrier 
was enacted by Congress through the 
efforts of the late Senator Walsh, of that 
state, backed by the united cattle indus- 
try; that, far from being a tropical dis- 
ease, he had seen it with the tempera- 
ture around 30 below zero. 


No Effort to Clean Up 


Dr. Butler’s cinch argument is that 
Argentina has had many years to clean 
up but has made no effort in that direc- 
tion. Answering contention that Ger- 
many and England are taking Argentine 
beef, he attributes the present European 
scourge to such importations. Recently 
in Germany he found the pest prevalent 
in the zoo at Berlin and at abattoirs over 
the hinterland. His theory is that foot- 
and-mouth disease has been in a large 
measure responsible for Germany’s tardy 
economic recovery. Incidentally, Dr. But- 
ler predicts that recurrence of the 
scourge in this country will amount to 
an unparalleled disaster to the entire 
agricultural interest. 

Argentine propagandists have mapped 
a campaign designed to secure assistance 
in putting over the Hull treaty by east- 
ern manufacturing interests. John T. 
Whitaker, of the Chicago Daily News, is 
in Buenos Aires “whoopin’ ’er up” for 
the program. He is delating on diversion 
of Argentine import trade to Germany. 
An ingenious Argentine device was to 
propose opening a restaurant on the New 
York World’s Fair grounds with beef 
from that quarter a specialty. 

“But,” protests Whitaker, “the United 
States government has refused them the 








right to bring in Argentine beef,” add- 
ing, “This is a strange way to meet Ger- 
man methods.” 

As issuance of a permit would be a 
violation of a law enacted by Congress, 
even to the extent of a few thousand 
pounds, the term “right” is absurd. No- 
body disputes palatability of Argentine 
meat, nor does Argentina assert that 
foot-and-mouth disease has been eradi- 
cated. Admission of a single ton for ex- 
hibition purposes would be as inimical as 
importing a shipload. 


The Economic Argument 


Voicing Argentine propaganda, Whit- 
aker says: 

“American sanitary regulations are 
designed, the Argentinean believes, not 
because the United States needs protec- 
tion from foot-and-mouth disease, but 
because American cattle growers are 
needlessly protecting their home market 
against better and cheaper meats”—an 
obvious boost for South American prod- 
uct. He adds: “Every Argentinean be- 
lieves that our Senate is guilty of chi- 
canery and hypocrisy and that our Presi- 
dent promised them relief when he had 
no intention of giving it to them.” 

Since his conference two years ago 
with a committee of western cattlemen 
at Fort Worth, Mr. Roosevelt has treated 
the Hull pact with silence. At that meet- 
ing he was disabused of the idea that 
foot-and-mouth disease in New York 
would not necessarily concern the West. 

In the course of an obviously inspired 
letter to his Chicago paper from Buenos 
Aires, Whitaker says: 

“The foot-and-mouth disease, by which 
we exclude Argentina’s meats from the 
American market, is the essential prob- 
lem that makes for misunderstanding 
and bad trade between the United States 
and this country. 

“Few North Americans can imagine 
how much this disease affects inter- 
national relations and may prove a de- 
cisive factor in the struggle between Ger- 
many and America for South American 
trade. There is no Argentinean above 
the age of twelve, perhaps, who cannot 
discourse upon it for hours. 


Claimed Best Meat 


“The Argentinean thinks that he has 
the best meat in the world. The English- 
man, famous for his roast beef, also 
thinks so. There may be steaks in Chi- 
cago as good, but I never ate them, so I 
think so, too. The Argentinean believes 
that the United States has invented the 
foot-and-mouth disease because the Ar- 
gentine beef is the best in the world and 
because it can be delivered in New York 
for sale at almost half the price of 
American western meat.” 

Misstatement of fact here is evident. 
London does not regard Argentine beef 
as superior to home-grown products, as 
it is price-penalized. In fact, England 
could not replenish its larder without im- 
porting, and English trade realizes that 
its constant futile battle with disease 1s 
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the direct result of these importations. 
After the disastrous experience of 1914, 
no intelligent Argentine believes that the 
United States “invented” foot-and-mouth 
disease, although Argentina has care- 
lessly propagated it. Assertion that Ar- 
gentine beef “can be delivered in New 
York for sale at almost half the price of 
American western meats” is beside the 
sanitary problem but is suggestive of 
what would happen if admission comes. 

Whitaker says: 

“The United States pays Argentina 
more each year for linseed than Great 
Britain pays that country for meat, and 
yet Britain has a favored position and 
the United States is discriminated against 
because the British buy beef.” 

Possibly this country could retaliate 
by buying linseed elsewhere. 

Whitaker adds: 

“All Argentineans are meat minded. 
Cattle growers see to that; they domi- 
nate Argentina.” 

From the Argentine minister of agri- 
culture, to whom Whitaker made this 
suggestion, came this answer: 

“We don’t want to sell linseed; we 
want to sell meat.” 


Resentful of Tariff — 


Argentina is boasting of developing a 
German meat trade—in blocked marks 
of course—ignoring the fact that Ger- 
many is reselling a large quantity at cut 
rates, thereby injuring Argentina. The 
South Americans make no secret of their 
resentment of the 6 cents per pound 
tariff imposed by the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, although Argentina is not dis- 
criminated against. That the tariff lies 
deep in the Argentine craw is an open 
secret; that in the event of erasure of 
the sanitary barrier pressure for tariff 
reduction will follow is equally obvious. 

Whitaker advances the stock argument 
that foot-and-mouth disease does not ex- 
ist in Patagonia, which is Secretary 
Hull’s contention; but that Argentina 
would put up this scrap merely to secure 
an outlet for Patagonian meats is incon- 
ceivable. South of the Rio Negro live- 
stock production is largely limited to 
mutton, for which no reliable market ex- 
ists here. Factually only beef is involved, 
and that is what Argentina means when 
it talks meat. Patagonia imports beef 
for local consumption. 


Regional Basis Proposition 


Another angle to the controversy is 
“regional basis”—preposterous on _ its 
face, as disease is indigenous and wide- 
spread. A “regional basis” proposition 
was made in 1935 but has never been re- 
ported out of the United States Senate 
committee. 

On this subject Whitaker naively says: 

“As for removing the embargo on the 
whole of Argentina, that is a more com- 
plicated problem, and the experts are not 
unanimous. Little is known about the 
dissemination of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, but there is no doubt that it exists 
throughout Argentina.” 
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He adds: 


“Argentina simply cannot understand 
that there is less foot-and-mouth disease 
in the United States with its 80,000,000 
head of cattle than in Argentina. Argen- 
tine sanitary measures are so lax and 
the powerful cattle growers get around 
them so easily that the men on the 
pampas cannot imagine our strict sani- 
tary enforcement.” 


Repeal Means Outbreak 


The answer is that foot-and-mouth 
disease does not exist in the United 
States, that the present sanitary barrier 
has furnished adequate protection, and 
that in the opinion of foremost veteri- 
narians, including Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
repeal of this barrier would be a prelude 
to another scourge. 

As Dr. Butler, of Montana, says: 

“T do not know of one person versed 
in the control of live-stock diseases who 
would recommend that the present em- 
bargo be rescinded. 

“IT do not know of a single live-stock 
sanitary official in the United States who 
does not view with alarm the importa- 
tion of meat or meat food products from 
any country where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease exists. If countries where this dis- 
ease exists desire to trade their meat 
products with the United States, let them 
clean up that disease”—which is exactly 
what Argentina has made no effort to do, 
having evidently decided to live with it 
and being willing similarly to penalize 
North America. 

Says Dr. Butler: 


“We wish foot-and-mouth were a 
tropical disease. During the past year it 
has existed in the British Isles, Sweden, 
Russia, and Germany. A _ conservative 
estimate is that Germany’s loss is over 


the rest. Who knows? 


cattlemen. 
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200,000,000 marks annually. Not agri- 
culture alone is involved; industrialists 
would suffer equally.” 


Argentine officials insist that politics 
is responsible for exclusion, asking a 
non-political investigation by American 
and British experts. This would be 
merely an appeasement device, as British 
experts are on record and no recognized 
American expert would take a different 
attitude. Dissemination of propaganda 
will not alter the facts, although the pur- 
pose—interesting domestic industrialists 
—may be accomplished. At least Argen- 
tina has the qualification of persistency. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


BRITISH HAM QUOTA 


Great Britain has granted the United 
States an import allocation of approxi- 
mately 12,633,000 pounds of ham and 
807,000 pounds of bacon for the two 
months, May and June—approximately 
22.5 per cent of the estimated annual 
quota. The total permitted imports of 
cured pork for the first half of 1939, 
31,249,000 pounds, is an increase over 
the comparable 1938 quota of about 32 
per cent. 


MAY PEG WHEAT LOWER 


Canadian wheat farmers may lose their 
pegged price of 80 cents for One North- 
ern, basis Fort Williams, wheat. It is 
costing the government too much money, 
it is claimed. Under a new plan, it is 
reported, an initial payment of 60 cents 
a bushel on “pooled” wheat is being 
suggested. With freight charges de- 
ducted, such a figure would give Al- 
berta growers, for instance, 42 or 43 
cents. 


COTTON or CATTLE 


HERE cotton once flourished, cattle may be 
grazing in the next few years. 
cotton growers now have may be the same troubles 
that cattlemen will inherit—loss of markets, over- 
production, foreign and domestic competition, and all 


The troubles 
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ENGLAND SECOND IN SHEEP 


Great Britain comes second on the list 
of countries of the world in order of 
their sheep population densities, New 
Zealand being the leader in the number 
of sheep carried per 100 acres of area. 
More than thirty distinct native breeds 
of sheep are in existence in Britain. 


COST OF HOPPERS 


Grasshoppers and locusts cost the 
worid at least $75,000,000 a year, accord- 
ing to estimate by the International Lo- 
cust Conference, we read in Pastoral 
Review (Melbourne). The figure includes 
damage and cost of control of the pest 
in forty-nine countries. However, the 
annual loss may be greater, since it was 
impossible to evaluate the losses in many 
countries not reporting. 


SOME OF BIGGEST RANCHES 


Few people know it, says a feature 
writer for the United Press staff, “but 
some of the biggest cattle ranches in 
the world are located in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the Hawaiian cowboys are 
as fine rodeo performers as any in Texas, 
Arizona, or Montana. A few years ago 
a team of Hawaiian ranch hands went to 
the mainland and won four first prizes 
in one of the wild and woolly West’s big- 
gest rodeos.” 


DUDE RANCH IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian champion broncho buster, 
Lance Skuthorpe, will sponsor the first 
dude ranch in Australia. All visiting 
dudes will be required to dress as cow- 
hands and generally engage in active 
ranch life. 


SOVIET MEAT OUTPUT 


The meat-packing industry of the So- 
viet Union produced 328,000 tons of 
meat more in 1938 than in 1937, the in- 
crease being almost equal to the entire 
output of the meat-packing industry in 
1933, according to Meat Trades Journal, 
(London). 


EUROPE’S TROUBLE WITH 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH TOLD 


HE SPREAD OF FOOT-AND- 

mouth disease in Europe during 1938 
was accompanied by considerable disor- 
ganization of the usual live-stock mar- 
keting processes, according to the Berlin 
and Belgrade offices of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, we read in “Foreign 
Crops and Markets.” By the end of the 
year, many countries were reporting 
some decline in the number of farms in- 
fected, but the situation continues to be 
generally unfavorable. International and 
domestic quarantines have interfered ma- 
terially with the movement to market of 
animals and their products, and there 
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has been a substantial upward trend in 
prices. The marketing situation has been 
especially unfavorable in those areas 
usually deficient in live stock. 

The disease was apparently most 
severe in central Europe. In Germany 
considerable decline was recorded at the 
end of December in the total number of 
farms affected by the disease; but dur- 
ing the epidemic about 690,000 farms, or 
23 per cent of total farm enterprises in 
Germany, were affected. Approximately 
5 per cent of all cleft-hoof animals have 
suffered from the disease. The disease 
has contributed materially to the current 
German shortage of live-stock products. 

In Czechoslovakia, reports in Septem- 
ber, 1938, covered nearly 150,000 infected 
farms, the number falling to about 100,- 
000 in November. The dairy industry 
has been particularly hard hit. To the 
end of the year it was estimated that the 
loss to Czechoslovak agriculture through 
reduction in milk and butter production 
alone was equal to more than $15,000,000. 
Details of the situation in Poland are not 
known, but it is reported that much dam- 
age was incurred by the rapid spread of 
the disease throughout the country in the 
summer of 19388. 

In the dairy-product exporting coun- 
tries of Switzerland and the Netherlands, 
foot-and-mouth disease has been wide- 
spread. In Switzerland more than 40,000 
cases were reported at the height of the 
epidemic in mid-December. Cattle have 
been most seriously affected, but a large 
number of hogs and a few sheep and 
goats have also suffered with the dis- 
ease. Farmers have lost materially be- 
cause of enforced slaughter of infected 
animals and prohibition of live-stock 
markets. In the Netherlands the losses 
incurred to the end of 1938 were esti- 
mated to have totaled more than $30,- 
000,000. The disease, however, was defi- 
nitely declining at that time. New con- 
trol methods have been experimented 
with in the Netherlands, and success has 
been claimed for several types of vaccine. 

Conditions in Denmark have also been 
serious. Emergency slaughter, at first 
adopted to combat the spread of the dis- 
ease, had to be abandoned in November, 
1938, because of the cost involved. It is 
reported that in some districts as high 
as 70 per cent of all live stock has been 
infected. One estimate made late in 
December placed the infected farms at 
40 per cent of the total. On January 1, 
1939, Swedish statistics indicated that 
foot-and-mouth disease in that country 
had affected 112,000 cattle (about 4 per 
cent of the total), 112,000 hogs (8 per 
cent), and 4,600 sheep (10 per cent). The 
disease was being combated by emer- 
gency slaughter and other measures. 

In the surplus live-stock producing 
countries of the Danube Basin, foot-and- 
mouth disease continued to spread south- 
ward during January, 1939, though it 
was declining in Hungary and northern 
Yugoslavia. The disease, however, is 
mild in form, and losses of live stock 
have not been extensive. 


SEMIDEFERRED GRAZING 
ON BLACK GRAMA RANGE 


BY R. H. CANFIELD* 


T IS NOT AT ALL IMPROBABLE 

that the first blades of grass that 
ever grew were in part grazed by some 
prehistoric plant-eating animal. All meat 
is a direct or indirect product of grass; 
therefore, grazing is not a new influ- 
ence thrust suddenly into the environ- 
ment of the plant, but one that has ex- 
isted throughout the ages. In the nat- 
ural state, forces of nature operated to 
maintain a balance between animal life 
and the vegetation upon which it sub- 
sisted. No problem remained too long 
unsolved; no adjustments were too long 
delayed. If it had not been so, the 
ranges as we know them would have 
been eaten out of existence ages ago. 
To maintain a balance, the methods that 
nature employed were direct and often 
harsh, consisting mainly of drought, re- 
duction in birth rate, the predator, and 
epidemic disease. 


With the accession of the stockmen to 
the ranges, a new influence was intro- 
duced which brought swift changes in 
the environment. Ranges were stocked 
with domestic animals, numbers of stock 
and their distribution were artificially 
regulated, the predator was practically 
eliminated, and disease was prevented. 
Drought alone remains uncontrolled and 
unpredictable. However, its force may 
be reduced and the impact eased by con- 
servative stocking. 

Many ingenious plans and systems of 
grazing have been originated by the 
stockmen of the Southwest in their ef- 
forts to minimize the ill effects of 
drought. The more promising of these 
practices have been incorporated into the 
designs of experiments conducted on the 
Jornada Experiment Range, which is a 
branch of the Southwestern Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, during the 
past quarter of a century. 

An experiment which turned out par- 
ticularly well dealt with semideferred 
grazing. This system of grazing pro- 
vides for year-long use with relatively 
light stocking during the summer graz- 
ing season and heavier stocking during 
the fall, winter, and spring months. In 
effect, year-long and deferred grazing 
are combined to eliminate some of the 
less desirable features of both. Such a 
use has stood up under the experimental 
tests and has returned satisfactory re- 
sults when applied to extensive areas of 
black-grama range. 

Chief reasons supporting the recom- 
mendation of semideferred grazing for 
the black-grama type are based on nat- 
ural conditions. The vegetational com- 
position of black-grama range is com- 
prised of winter palatable black grama 


*Assistant forest ecologist at Southwestern 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, main- 
tained at Tucson, Arizona, by the Forest 
Service in co-operation with tbe University 
of Arizona, and covering Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and western third of Texas. 
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as the principal species and associated 
with it a mixture of summer palatable 
sand dropseed grasses and three-awn 
grasses (needlegrass). On ranges which 
have been consistently grazed in a proper 
manner and in protected areas, the ratio 
of black grama to other perennial grasses 
is about 5 to 1. However, this ratio will 
vary in different areas, depending to a 
great extent on the character of past 
use. Different rates of stockings based 
on the amounts of summer and winter 
forage bring the numbers of stock into 
harmony with seasonal usability of the 
plants. Summer palatable grasses are 
grazed in the summer months. Winter 
palatable black grama is used during the 
months which fall between growing 
seasons. 

Facts which have been proved from 
twenty-one years of experimentation 
with semideferred grazing are: 

1. Properly regulated summer and 
winter rates of stocking are essential to 
the successful application of the semi- 
deferred grazing system. Under this 
system both summer and winter forage 
plants receive their just proportion of 
use and neither is given an advantage 
over the other. 

2. The right degree of seasonal use 
aids in maintaining the natural composi- 
tion ratio between summer and winter 
forage species. It is also an effective 
remedy which may be applied to restore 
the natural balance in the composition 
to overused ranges. 

3. Semideferred grazing permits use 
of forage produced by summer palatable 
species which under complete deferment 
would be lost. 

4. Drought and overstocking produce 
similar results in the density of vegeta- 
tion. Both are destructive. 

5. Conservative grazing 
the ill effects of drought. 

6. Both the good and the bad effects 
of grazing are cumulative and are car- 
ried over into subsequent years. 

7. Under a system of conservative 
stocking, the trend in density of peren- 
nial grasses varies according to the rain- 
fall of the current and previous years. 

8. Annual weeds and grasses are the 
least dependable of all semidesert grass- 
land vegetation. Plants of this class 
come with favorable years and go with 
unfavorable rainfall condition. They are 
present in force when not needed, but 
when they can be used or are needed 
they are generally absent. “Don’t figure 
on this class of feed.” 


counteracts 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 

Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on March 22 at $26 a ton, f. o. b. Texas 
points. Hay prices, carlot, on March 21, 
at Omaha, were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$15 to $16; No. 1, $13 to $14; standard 
leafy, $12 to $13; standard, $10.50 to 
$11.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, $7.50 to 
$8.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $9 to 
$10.50; No. 2, $8 to $9; No. 3, $6.50 to 
$7.50; midland prairie—No. 1, $8.50 to 
$9; No. 2, $7 to $8; mixed—No. 1, $9 to 
a. No. 2, $8 to $9; No. 3, $6.50 to 
7.50. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


i STORMS AND UNUSUALLY 
severe weather in February caused 
a drop in condition of western ranges, 
according to the March 1 live-stock and 
range report of the Denver regional of- 
fice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Much of the range was snow- 
covered and heavy feeding became nec- 
essary. Feed supplies are ample for 
the rest of the winter in practically all 
states. Condition of cattle and sheep 
declined slightly. Condition of ranges 
on March 1 was 77 per cent, compared 
with 79 a month earlier and 76 for the 
1929-38 average. 

Detail by states: 

Arizona.—Soil moisture increased but 
low temperatures retarded spring feed; 
cattle drawn some but strong; good calf 
crop expected; cattle contracting for 
May delivery continued at satisfactory 


prices; early lambs near market weights 
but no sale contracts reported; late lamb- 
ing bands marking out good percentage; 
shearing well under way. 


California.—Seasonal precipitation far 
below normal in central and northern 
districts, reversing usual improvement; 
green feed short and prospects very poor 
at northern and central lower eleva- 
tions; precipitation in south normal or 
better but ranges need rain; stock above 
average; losses very light; considerable 
sheep feeding necessary in central and 
northern valley areas; early lambs re- 
tarded by shortage green feed; pros- 
pects indicate grass beef will move late 
at reduced volume. 

Colorado.—Above-normal snow, below- 
normal temperatures; spring grass pros- 
pects improved; snow particularly heavy 
in southeast, supplement feeding neces- 
sary; feed ample at reasonable prices; 
situation above average. 


Idaho.—Very little extreme weather; 


ranges generally good; excellent spring 
grass prospects; feed abundant and hay 
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in surplus in some areas; stock excel- 
lent; early lambing almost completed in 
southwest and south-central areas, losses 
light. 


Kansas (western).—Cattle condition 
good; weather mild but cold and snow 
of February drew heavily on feed re- 
serves; ample winter grain and rough- 
age; stock, especially breeding, selling 
well. 

Montana.—Fewer than usual losses, 
sufficient stock water; some subzero Feb- 
ruary weather and snow increased sup- 
plement feeding. 


Nebraska (western).—Range outlook 
improved; considerable snow in western 
Sand Hills; generally surplus hay and 
forage; cattle condition good; restocking 
tendency continues; finances good. 


Nevada.—Some scarcity stock water 
in western ranges and local heavy snows 
in eastern winter ranges reduced condi- 
tion; condition fairly good early in 
March; no serious shortage hay or con- 
centrates. 


New Mexico.—General soil moisture 
improvement; high altitudes and parts 
of north snow-covered; spring range 
prospects excellent; stock in good flesh, 
some shrink; ample winter feed. 


North Dakota.—February low temper- 
atures unfavorable; ranges largely snow- 
covered; yard feeding necessary; ample 
hay except in limited areas, grain feed 
short in western two-thirds. 


Oklahoma.—Range and cattle above 
average; freezing largely offset im- 
proved winter grain pastures; cattle 
wintered in fair to good condition; de- 
spite favorable prices, appreciable stock 
movement absent; topsoil moisture gen- 
erally fair, but subsoil and stock water 
short, particularly in central and south- 
western areas. 


Oregon.—Weather mild; some snow 
east of Cascades but precipitation for 
winter subnormal; less than usual feed- 
ing, carryover in prospect; stock above 
average; strong stock cattle demand, 
prices high; breeding ewes above aver- 
age; many sheep wintered on open 
ranges without supplements; early lamb- 
ing started with good results. 

South Dakota (western)—Ranges 
partly closed by cold and snow; some 
stock shrinkage; feed ample to surplus 
and cheap; restocking tendency general 
but finances limited and stocker cattle 
prices high; breeding ewes in demand 
at good prices, ewe lamb holdings above 
usual. 


Texas.—Surface moisture generally 
favorable; ranges made slow growth; 
grain pastures available in limited areas; 
green range feeds will be late; supple- 
ment feeds sufficient until spring; sheep 
condition lagged, early lamb losses fairly 
heavy; good calf crop expected; local 
cattle demand exceptionally good but 
supply limited. 

Utah.—Feed on winter ranges re- 
stricted by deep snow and some crust- 
ing; unusually large drop in range con- 
dition; hay and concentrate feeding 
heavy but supplies ample; stock condi- 
tion down for month. 

Washington.—Winter mild, precipita- 
tion subnormal; less than usual feeding; 
green grass started on lower ranges; 


large hay carryover expected, surplus 
grain available; stock wintered better 
than average; early lambing started in 
Yakima Valley, exceptionally good re- 
sults; strong stocker cattle demand, es- 
pecially cows and heifers. 

Wyoming.—Ranges snow-covered, bad- 
ly crusted; feed supplies ample to sur- 
plus; stock water fair; stock shows 
some shrink; condition good; _ losses 
light. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


FEDERAL GRADING INCREASES 


Nearly 250,000,000 pounds more meat 
and lard moved under government grade 
during 1938 than in 1937, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Government graded products in each of 
the two years were as follows (in thou- 
sands of pounds): 


FRESH AND FROZEN— 1938 1937 
Beet 2.28 ee 602,809 408,352 
WROIMOONE coro sedis d 6,180 5,013 
Lamb, mutton. .............. 28,015 23,764 
OUI. se ences 3,864 3,116 

CURED— 

SSE gy od a asda 2,754 2,915 
OWI esses ste teereen ss 30,383 21,637 

SAMBO oo cssc occ i sscsccctes 40,957 38,380 

Other meats, lard............ 2,871 2,872 

ED sis ces eae 717,834 506,054 


SPRING LAMB CROP DOWN 


An early spring lamb crop slightly 
smaller than the large early crop of last 
year is indicated by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Early lambs for 
slaughter before July 1, however, will 
be materially smaller than last year be- 
cause of poor condition of lambs in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. Weather and feed in 
a number of the important early lambing 
states had been much less favorable up 
to March 1 than last year, and feed 
prospects in some of them not too prom- 
ising, it is stated. 


RAILROAD DEFICIT 


Class I railroads have had net deficits 
in four years—1932, 1933, 1934, and 1938 
—of the past ten years. The net income 
available for additions to property, re- 
serves, and dividends after fixed charges 
in those years were: 


BD inidistisnnenincermnomnaeeieianee $896,806,611 
WEE. siiciaseneaonnaetegaaboneneeilis 523,907,472 
I  taseincecsisn vonage smiolagal 134,761,911 
BN Ne eciiacicstncctidieensatacuatanad 139,203,821 
UNE Ns» recsecnscieceshnarencridensas 5,862,836 
DPN aicctcseriininmns 16,887,078 
RIE snciintiiasnareidindeedeaicicums testes 7,539,127 
PIED saintnieeaicinaenbaanissaecctcenstosmbcahe 164,630,041 
RED... thiictcissointiahinsctasnaeisisatecale 98,057,740 


A a sists caccncanahcncceninieis 122,911,784 


DEFICIENT FOOD DIETS 


When food budgets are very low, city 
workers buy little more than hunger- 
staying diets which, for the most part, 
are deficient in needed minerals and vita- 


mins, it is shown in a government anal- 
ysis of 4,000 diets of employed wage 
earners and low-salaried clerical work- 
ers in forty-three industrial center cities 
in eight different parts of the country. 
When families could afford only $1.25 
to $1.87 a person per week for food, 
which was the case for more than a third 
of the southern negro families, and from 
one-fourth to one-tenth of white fami- 
lies in all regions, they bought mostly 
food that “sticks to the ribs.” When the 
food budget rose to $3.75 to $4.37 a 
person a week they purchased from two 
to three times as much meat and poultry 
or fish, butter, eggs, green and yellow 
vegetables, and nearly twice as much 
milk. 


PRIVATE TRUCK CONTROL 


Appearing before an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing in Los An- 
geles, California, on the question of ICC 
regulation of operation of the private 
truck, Hubbard Russell, president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, testified that the association is 
opposed to the ICC regulation. “I cannot 
understand how safety of the highways 
will be promoted by imposing regula- 
tions upon less than 2 per cent of the 
vehicles when 98 per cent of the high- 
way travel interstate is by passenger 
automobiles,” he said. Similar hearings 
are being held in various cities. 


FARMER’S SHARE OF DOLLAR 


Farmer’s share of the consumer’s dol- 
lar spent for a representative list of 
fifty-eight foods in 1938 was the smallest 
in four years, according to Agricultural 
Situation. It amounted to 40 cents, as 
compared with 45 cents in 1937, with a 
low of 33 cents in 1932, and an average 
of 53 cents in 1913-15, when this govern- 
ment compilation was started. The de- 
cline of 5 cents in 1988 was the first 
decline since the drop from 38 cents in 
1931 to the twenty-six-year low of 33 
cents in 1932. The retail value of fifty- 
eight foods decreased 9 per cent in 1938, 
corresponding to a drop of approxi- 
mately the same percentage in total 
national non-agricultural income. The 
1938 retail value of $321 for fifty-eight 
foods consumed annually by a typ- 
ical workingman’s family remained well 
above both the pre-war level of $256 and 
the recent depression level of $270 in 
1982. 


THE RUSTLERS’ HAUL 


Cattle rustling is now costing ranch- 
ers and farmers in the Middle West 
about $1,500,000 a year, according to 4 
United Press item. Reported loss in 1938 
from cattle rustling in Missouri alone 
is $150,000. “Other middle western 
states reported similar losses, and the 
year’s loss for the mid-western states 15 
well above the $1,000,000 figure.” 
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INTEREST RATES LOWER 

The farmer is paying a lower average 
interest rate on his farm mortgage today 
than at any time on record and an aver- 
age rate lower than the long-term inter- 
est charge paid by any major industrial 
group except the railroads and public 
utilities, according to the Farm Credit 
Administration. Average interest rate 
an all farm mortgages dropped from 
approximately 6 per cent in 1929 to 5.25 
per cent in 1937, and available data indi- 
cate a further decline in 1988. ... Pro- 
duction credit loans made by the Farm 
Credit Administration will bear interest 
rates of 44% per cent now instead of 5 
per cent, as a result of a reduction in 
the interest paid on the debentures by 
which the loans are financed. 


NEED FERTILIZING, NOT SEEDING 


Every spring thousands of home- 
owners, recalling that the lawn looked 
rather thin last summer, scatter seeds 
in hopes that a dense stand of grass 
will hide the bare spots. Experience 
with lawns and pastures has proved to 
Department of Agriculture workers 
that by far the most frequent cause of 
thin turf is infertile soil. Grass plants 
usually adjust themselves to the plant 
food available in the lawn or pasture. 
When the grass cover is thin it usually 
is a sign that there is not enough plant 
food to support a dense sod, and simply 
sowing fresh seed is likely to be a 
waste of money. 


PRODUCTION IN AGRICULTURE 


The volume of production of agricul- 
tural products for sale and for home con- 
sumption in 1938 was nearly 5 per cent 
less than the recent output of 1938 but 
4 per cent above the 1924-29 average, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Crop production was 13 per 
cent lower than in 1937 and 101 per cent 
of the 1924-29 average. Output of grains 
was above the 1924-29 average for the 
first year since 1928. Live stock and 
live-stock product output was 4 per cent 
larger than in 1937, with increases in 
production of meat animals and dairy 
products more than offsetting decline in 
poultry production. 


BIG NEVADA RANCH SALE 


Sale of one of the largest privately 
owned ranches in Nevada was concluded 
recently when the YP ranch in northern 
Elko County was sold by Garat and 
Company to the Petan Land and Cattle 
Company for approximately $850,000 in 
cash. The transaction included more than 
75,000 acres of land and about 8,500 head 
of live stock. One of the oldest live-stock 
properties in Nevada, the YP Ranch 
was established in the early 1870’s by J. 
B. Garat. Commenting on conditions in 
those days, Mr. Garat said that ranch 
houses were of willow and mud, with 
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earth floors carpeted with scattered cow- 
hides. Pastures were fenced with raw- 
hide-bound willows. He recalled the 
whiskey-wagon days, when the saloon 
came to its customers—a_ short-lived 
practice, because it was abused. The 
“Garat outfit” has always taken a lead- 
ing part in championing causes for the 
live-stock industry both locally and na- 
tionally. 


CHAIN-FARM TAX 


Owners of ten farms would pay a tax 
of $1,000 under a chain-farm tax pro- 
posed in California. The rate would in- 
crease until the owner of over seventy 
farms would pay $128,000. One purpose 
is to delay foreclosure, says Wallace’s 
Farmer. “If a mortgage company has 
to sell foreclosed farms promptly or else 
pay a heavy tax, the farm groups guess 
there won’t be so many foreclosures.” 


TRUCKED TO MARKET 


Practically half the cattle, hogs, and 
sheep arriving at markets in this coun- 
try in 1938 were transported from farms 
to market by motor trucks. Upwards of 
35,000,000 head of live stock, or nearly 
50 per cent of the total marketed, were 
trucked to market the past year. The 
hauls by truck are not confined to short 
distances. Runs up to 800 miles are 
made occasionally; average hauls ap- 
proximate 135 miles. Truck receipts at 
sixty-eight markets follow: 


Head Percentage 
Trucked of 

Cattle, Calves, Total 

Hogs, Sheep’ Receipts 
TOREIRN, Spectacle tat eal 35,400,369 49.8 
RUE ssi c vaitee ees 33,767,400 48.2 
PONE excecicne cag enone 36,046,791 48.9 
oe as 29,823,679 44.6 
TR csc hd ee 36,014,507 41.0 
nr see 36,359,491 42.5 


DUPLICATE “PRODUCERS” 


Several of our subscribers recently 
have reported getting duplicate copies of 
the Propucer. The cases have been 
those of members of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association who have 
two post-office addresses or receive mail 
under their firm names as well as their 
own. If any of our readers is receiv- 
ing more than the copy or copies order- 
ed, it will be considered a favor if he 
will advise the AMERICAN CATTLE PRo- 
DUCER. 


ACREAGE INTENTIONS 

Acreage intentions for 1939 and com- 
parisons, as reported by the Crop Re- 
porting Service, are (000 omitted): 


Indicated 1929-32 

for 1939 1988 Average 
CORR? soci uste! 92,062 93,257 101,714 
Spring Wheat ....19,505 23,515 22,393 
CHE oi 35,393 36,615 39,472 
NeSey 22s: 13,219 11,884 12,654 
Flaxseed .............. 2,023 1,096 2,503 
Soybeans .............. 7,691 6,858 4,716 





OUR BIG GAME 


Government census of wild life in the 
United States discloses that more than 
5,000,000 big-game animals roam Amer- 
ican forests. A million and a half big- 
game animals were reported in national 
forests, 43,000 in national parks, and 
32,000 in federal refuges, though most of 
the refuges are maintained primarily 
for the birds. The inventory did not 
include animals in captivity. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the big game in- 
cluded in the census was deer. These 
numbered 4,500,000. Elk totaled 165,000; 
moose, 13,000; antelope, 130,000; bighorn 
sheep, 17,000; black bear, 81,000; grizzly 
bear, 1,100; buffalo, 4,100; peccaries, 
43,000. 


HAVE YOUR SADDLE 
MADE TO ORDER rod 


Perfect fit, guaranteed satisfaction, 
Harness, Hats, Chaps, Boots, Bridles, ete. 
Makers of America’s best quality Saddles 


SADDLES, CHAPS, Etc. 

Send for your free copy of 

our 1939 Circular showing 

the latest in Saddles, 

Boots, and Spurs at lower 
prices. 


LEE SADDLERY - PIERRE, S. D. 
IU U Deine tae bn 


A\ BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
CaS 


Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
aS 









Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


SOLD — ae MONEY- reas — 
IR DEALER OR W' 


AE _ AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR C0..lew Orleans, La. 


“GOAN 
WEIGHTS *= 


70¢ Per Pair 
Postpaid in U. 8. A. 
in %, 1, 1%, 2, and 3-pound sizes 

Cattle with shapely horns bring better prices 
. . . Start using York weights NOW. Lead- 
ing cattlemen over the entire nation say— 
“Your weights most satisfactory ever used.” 
Order Today—Prompt Shipment—Postpaid. 


ORK FOUNDRY € ENGINE WORK 
YORK.- BCXA J — 


SLEEPING 


(Encephalomyelitis) 
@Write today for 
particulars on treat- 
ment with govern- 
ment controlled 
chick vaccine. Now§, 
is the time to get 
your information! 


WESTON Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
1935 Speer Blvd. anes Colo. 
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ADVERSE WEATHER 


Generally the season throughout Aus- 
tralia is dry, and we are going to have 
difficulty this year in providing an ex- 
portable surplus equal to last year. Our 
eastern states may find it difficult to 
provide sufficient beef for their local 
domestic requirements and may have to 
draw on far western Queensland and 
Northern Territory reserves. For the 
past two seasons climatic conditions in 
Australia have been on the adverse side. 
We require a heavy rainfall year to give 
the whole of the country a good soaking. 
all fat-stock values are firm and retail 
cuts of meat are just about as high as 
our average wage earner can afford to 
pay. As a result, each year our con- 
sumption of meat per head of population 
is declining slightly—J. B. CRAMSIE, 
Sydney, Australia. 


BAD FOR STOCKMEN 


We are having a dry, cold winter in 
San Joaquin Valley, about half of normal 
rainfall. It looks bad for sheepmen and 
cattlemen alike. There are not so many 
cattle in this section as in previous years, 
due to high price of stockers and feed- 
ers last fall—probably a good thing, if 
we don’t get a wet spring. Fat cattle are 
at a good price but very few people have 
any.—MIKE PoLLarpD, Los Banos, Cal. 


It has been with great interest and 
pleasure that I have read your magazine, 
as it practically covers every angle of 
the cow business as it is today.—-H. C. 
POLLARD, Los Banos, Cal. 


I appreciate your paper. It contains 
a lot of valuable information for the cat- 
tle raiser.—JAMES J. WILEY, Wiley Sta- 
tion, Yakima, Wash. 





WANTED 
Cattle to pasture. Can take up to two thousand 
cattle for summer; good grass and water; will 
take by month or gain basis. 
EADS LIVE STOCK RANCHES 
Bads, Colorado 


WESTERN RANCHES WANTED 


Small place that will run 1,500 head sheep. 
Also want thirty sections, cattle country. 


. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 





HARDY recleaned Alfalfa seed, $9.90; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $10.90; White Sweet Clover, $3.90; Red 


Clover, $7.50; All 60-lb. bushel, track Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Feo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


CATTLE WANTED 


Iowa corn growers want to buy stocker cattle. 
How many and what kind have you for sale? 
Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 


RANCHBDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J° D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


BANG’sS DISEASE, by F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Address, 515 Cooper 
Building, Denver, Colorado. Free. 
This booklet treats of the Bang’s dis- 
ease problem from the point of view 
of the range cattle producer. It tells 
why the present program of voluntary 
testing for Bang’s disease should not 
be made compulsory. In it the author 
emphasizes “the fact that varying 
conditions over a wide range of terri- 
tory indicate the need for varying 
methods of control and expresses the 
belief that in the long run a moderate 
course of action instead of arbitrary 
and compulsory methods will expedite 
eradication or control of the disease.” 


GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF FARM ANIMALS 
AND ANIMAL Propucts. Printed 
by Department of Agriculture. Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 269. Write 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 10 cents. Regional 
changes in the production of each class 
of live stock and of live-stock products 
and the decline in numbers of work 
animals are graphically shown. Though 
crop production declined during much 
of the twenty-year period reviewed, 
the production of live stock and its 
products increased. Much of this in- 
crease is attributed to “the substitu- 
tion of gasoline for horse and mule 
feed and to the diversion of this feed 
to milk and meat animals.” Likewise, 
increased production of milk, meat, 
and eggs per unit of feed consumed is 
attributed to improvements in breed- 
ing and feeding, the slaughter of cattle 
and swine at an earlier age, shifts 
from less productive to more produc- 
tive kinds of animals per unit of feed 
consumed—notably from beef cattle 
to dairy cattle and hogs—and to ad- 
vances in sanitation and in the con- 
trol of disease. 


REVIEW AND ALBUM of the 1938 Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and 
Horse Show. Manager B. H. Heide 
announces the book is now ready for 
distribution. Address requests to the 
exposition office at the Chicago Stock 
Yards. A charge of $1 is made to 
cover printing and mailing. The 
cloth-bound 354-page book is profusely 
illustrated with photos of the cham- 
pion winners in the competitions for 
twenty-nine breeds of cattle, draft 
horses, sheep, and swine that were 
featured at the 1938 show. It also 
contains illustrated reviews of the 
various shows and judging events. 

GRASSES OF OKLAHOMA, by H. T. 
Featherly, botanist at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater. The booklet is written in 
the form of a botanical key, with 232 
species and twenty-four varieties de- 
scribed. Two new species found in 
Oklahoma are described for the first 
time. 


ANTHRAX POSTER, prepared by Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The poster meas- 
ures sixteen by twenty inches, and is 
printed on light cardboard. It supple- 
ments Farmers’ Bulletin 1736, “An- 
thrax,” as a means of familiarizing 
stock owners and others with approved 
means of combating this dangerous 
malady. Anthrax principally affects 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Pointing out 
also that the disease is transmissible 
to other animals and also is very dan- 
gerous to man, the poster emphasizes 
precautions to be taken in disposing of 
affected carcasses. The pictorial por- 
tion shows the characteristic appear- 
ance of a cow dead of anthrax. Ac- 
companying text describes briefly the 
cause of the disease, distribution in the 
United States, seasonal occurrence, 
sources of infection, etc. 

VACCINATION OF CALVES AND YEARLINGS 
AGAINST BANG’s DISEASE. Technical 
Bulletin No. 658, issued by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Write to Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. Price 5 cents. According to the 
bulletin: Results reported in 1930, of 
injection of Brucella abortus vaccine 
into calves as a means of rendering 
them more resistant to Bang’s disease 
after they mature “were encouraging, 
for they not only indicated that a dis- 
tinct immunity engendered during 
calfhood persists when the animals 
mature, but also that certain objec- 
tionable features which accompany the 
vaccination of unbred cows or of heif- 
ers near breeding age can be eliminat- 
ed by the administration of the vac- 
cine when the animals are from four 
to eight months of age.” A _ second 
experiment in 1934 “suggested the 
vaccination of calves to be a promis- 
ing means of controlling Bang’s dis- 
ease in infected herds in which the 
prompt elimination or segregation of 
reactors is impractical.” In the in- 
stant experiment in which six calves 
about six months old and five yearling 
heifers were vaccinated, “exposure 
failed to transmit Bang’s disease.” 


INFECTIOUS ANEMIA IN WoRK ANIMALS 
is described in a new bulletin by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry obtain- 
able from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1819. Infectious 
anemia is sometimes known as swamp 
fever. It causes serious loss of horse 
and mule power. According to this 
new publication, infectious anemia 
cannot be cured by any treatment, 
nor is there any preventive vaccine of 
known value. The usefulness of an 
infected animal, however, can be pro- 
longed by the treatment prescribed by 
a veterinarian. The disease also can 
be minimized by protecting animals 
from biting insects, by preventing in- 
fection through contaminated feed and 
water or insanitary conditions, and 
by avoiding overworking, underfeed- 
ing, or other factors that weaken the 
animals. 
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